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CHAPTER I 

■J -J 

Mes. Ceipps o^ Parstdise Farm leant across, her gate 
and looked up* and*, down the road. Sb'e^^^asja big, 
fair-skinnedy soft^eyed, young woman ^^B^Jh abun- 
dant chestnut hidt/uzid her black dreiSOs; fallen open 
at the neck this hot. vno!i:^ing, show^H. a throat as 
white as milk. She lookled up &si4 'down the road 
eagerly, as though she expected to see some one; 
then fell back, a curious timidity clouding her face 
at the sight of a couple of figures in the distance. 
She went back behind the syringa, which was in 
full bloom this June morning, to let the approach- 
ing figures pass by. 

Paradise Farm opened upon a lovely country 

lane. Very few people passed up and down it. It 

led to Summer Place^ on the hill, an old house which 

had a somewhat uncanny reputation. It had been 

[ a resort of Mohocks in the eighteenth century, and 

' CDvttrious wild revels had been held there. It was said 

Ij^luit the Mohocks had entertained the Prince of Evil 

lumself in human shape at Summer Place. It had 

^stood up gaunt against the sky, a ruin, partially 

'M unroofed, its windows broken, its chimneys smoke- 

S less, this many a long day. There was also tbft. 
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2 PARADISE FARM 

Buck^s Head Inn, in the heart of the valley, pass- 
ing by which tl^e^rDSid befcamf a mere track, and lost 
itself amid tl^e^^Qds An^J^lfis: . 

The peo^liJv'VhdeV^r'^ .thp^^'Were, came along 
slowly. / ]Sf fg.\ • Cripps thoughi*^*^ they must have 
passed* unknown to her behind the thick hedge of 
sweetly-smelling privet. Cautiously she came 
around tfiKsyringa-bush, and sa^f l»dy and gentle- 
man staif^p^.hand in hand aether ^ate. 

Mrs. Cng^^a first thojagliJ-'^^Sj|tJSis of how young 
they looked,«V?f i>a;ir of child?*^^- — so that the hand 
in hand seeinei*jM3etty and'^j^rbper. Her next was 
of how beautiful they ^ere. The man was tall, with 
misty blue eyes, straight features, and a graceful, 
young, fair head, flung backward with a proud and 
spirited air. He was dressed like the lilies of the 
field. As for the lady, she was little and sparkling, 
with a beautiful, brilliant complexion and soft, 
night-black hair. Her pretty red lips smiled with 
her eyes. She had on a honey-coloured frock, 
finely embroidered, and a wide hat trimmed with 
lace and roses. Her lifted skirt revealed a petti- 
coat which was a triumph of fine tucking and vein- 
ing and a little pair of brown shoes and silk stock- 
ings. 

Her face had the gaiety and sparkle of a child's. 
But there was a cloud of languor over it. It broke 
into smiles as her eyes met Mrs. Cripps's blue eyes 
with the darkly gold lashes. 
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"Now, would you have lodgings to let?^^ she 
asked, and her voice had a soimd of coaxing. 

Mrs. Cripps looked curiously startled at being 
asked so simple a question, "^he glanced back over 
her shoulder at Paradise Farm. All its windows 
stood open, looking over the valley full of a haze of 
heat. She had never thought of letting lodgings, 
although there was more room than she wanted at 
Paradise Farm, where there only dwelt herself and 
old Sarah, who had been at the farm these fifty 
years back, and Watch, the sheep-dog, the only ani- 
mal not for money-making purposes Peter Cripps 
had allowed in the place, because he was a protec- 
tion against tramps and Paradise Farm was lonely. 
Watch stood now by his mistress's skirt, wagging a 
friendly tail and looking up with kind, honest eyes 
at the strangers. In Peter Cripps's lifetime he had 
been tied up to his kennel summer and winter, and 
had had the reputation of being a very fierce dog 
because of his hoarse barking; but since Mrs. 
Cripps had let him loose with her own hands, and 
brought him into the house to be a companion to 
her, the blood-shot eyes, the staring coat, the 
hoars barking were all things of the past. The 
tramps were afraid of Watch, but to those 
who had no cause to fear him he was kind and 
friendly. 

Mrs. Cripps patted his head as she looked back to 
the little farmhouse, where the muslin curtains flut- 
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tered in the wind at all the windows, and answered 
that she had never thought of letting lodgings. 

" But you have rooms^ my dear soul ! You have 
rooms," persisted the lady. "Why not take us in? 
We should not be at all troublesome people." 

The gentleman came out of his dreams. His 
misty blue eyes came back from wandering over the 
beautiful distances to contemplate Mrs. Cripps. 

" My wife is tired," he said. " We have walked 
quite a long way. Please may we come in and 
rest?" 

Mrs. Cripps opened the gate with a mechanical 
obedience. The gentleman had spoken as though 
he were accustomed to command. She let the 
couple precede her up the flagged path, between the 
roses and sweet peas, to the gabled black and white 
house, of which the front door stood open. She 
indicated the way into the parlour, which was 
always a little dim, because the green things cov- 
ered the window outside. The gentleman sat down 
in Peter Cripps^s chair, which had kept the mark 
of his head in a round, greasy patch till Mrs. Cripps 
had covered it with a flowery cretonne. The lady 
also sat down, and looked about her with eagerness 
at the room, taking in its old-fashioned furniture, 
from the horsehair sofa, with the brass inlaying in 
the framework to the Cromwellian clock of one hand 
which ticked like a friendly voice in the comer. 
^^ My dear soul," she said, as her eyes came back 
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from that quick scrutiny, " this is excellent. Now 
please let me see the bedrooms.*' 

Mrs. Cripps opened her mouth to speak. She 
had pretty red lips over even, small white teeth, and 
the upper lip lifted slightly, giving her a look of 
childish innocence. She glanced at the gentleman, 
who had got up to inspect a picture of the funeral 
of Princess Charlotte, and her lips closed again as 
much as they ever did close, which was not com- 
pletely. She turned about and preceded the lady 
upstairs without a word. 

There was a door closing the staircase, an old, old 
wooden door, which opened by a latch and a bobbin, 
like the door of Red Riding Hood's grandmother. 
At the top the rooms went oflF* at either hand with- 
out the ceremony of a passage. The lady glanced 
to one side, and saw Mrs. Cripps's garments hang- 
ing up by the wall of the first room. She turned 
to the other. She could see a perspective of two or 
three rooms opening one out of the other. She 
peeped into the first. Flowery paper, a green rag 
carpet on the floor, a spotted looking-glass and 
china dogs on the mantelpiece, a four-poster bed 
with faded chintz curtains, a scent of lavender in 
the room, a tight country bouquet on the muslin- 
clad dressing-table. At the foot of the bed there 
was an easy-chair covered in green damask, faded 
like all the rest. The lady sank into it with a sigh 
of profound relief. 
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" My dear soul," she said, " I take the rooms from 
this minute onwards for a quite indefinite timle. 
Can you send a cart to Spelgrave to the Spotted 
Lamb for our trunks? I'll give you the list. Any- 
thing will do us for lunch — a few oysters, some 
strawberries, a bottle of white wine, and some soda- 
water. And now, please, ask my husband to come 
up here.'* 

Mrs. Cripps stared, and her mouth opened and 
shut several times. 

" Now, don't say we can't have the rooms," said 
the lady with an air of humorous impatience. ^^If 
any one else has bespoken them, just pay them 
whatever they want and let themi go. Why, what is 
the matter with you, my dear soul? " 

At last Mrs. Cripps found words* Tears 
formed, large and liquid, in her eyes. 

" You can't want to come to lodge here," she 
said, with a broken-hearted humility. " You can't 
have heard. Yet 'twas in all the papers. I'm 
Mrs. Cripps — the Mrs. Cripps — the one that was 
tried for the murder of her husband ! " 



CHAPTER II 

Foe a few seconds there was dead silence in the 
room, broken only by the ticking of the clock in the 
comer. Mrs. Cripps had covered her face with her 
hands, and her shoulders heaved. It seemed an 
eternity to her since she had spoken, and her very 
soul cowered away from the expression she imagined 
in the lady's face. It was so long since any one had 
spoken to her and looked at her so kindly. Her 
heart had gone out mutely to this lovely, friendly 
person who called her " my dear soul.'* In the 
darkness of her closed eyelids she saw the lady 
shrink away from her with a horrified expression. 
They would go away, these radiant beings from 
another world, shaking the dust of Paradise Farm 
from off their feet. She trembled, expecting her 
condemnation. 

Then the soft, trailing, silvery voice fell on her 
ears. 

" But what nonsense, my dear soul, with your 
face! Why, you wouldn't murder a fly! What 
fools the people must have been ! " 

With an incredulous relief, Mrs. Cripps opened 
her eyes and came from behind the barrier of her 
hands. 

T 
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The lady had taken off her flowery hat and laid 
it on the bed. She had wonderful hair. It fell, 
curtaining her face at each side, in heavy dark 
masses. She had a beautiful colour, vivid pink, 
with a touch of carmine in it, on creamy-white. 
She had large, looped earrings threaded with pearls 
in the shadow of her hair. Mrs. Cripps had never 
imagined anything so beautiful. 

" What fools they must have been ! " the lady re- 
peated. " Didn't they acquit you just from look- 
ing at you? I never read newspapers. You see, I 
was at school till quite lately, almost till" — she 
blushed a deeper pink — " till I was married, in fact. 
So far as that goes, you were in prison, I suppose. 
Many quite innocent people have to go to prison. 
I should try to forget all about it if I were you. 
You must tell me more about it some day when you 
have time. Now, please, send my husband. And 
if you would be so kind as to send over to the 
Spotted Lamb at Spelgrave for our trunks. We 
walked over, and I have only what I stand 
up in. And the lunch, my dear soul — don't 
forget the lunch. Can you send me up some 
hot water? Or I'll go to the bathroom to save 
trouble." 

" There's no bathroom, my lady," Mrs. Cripps 
said, with a movement of dashing the tears from her 
eyes. " But I'll bring you some hot water in*a jug. 
And, if you please, my lady, if you don't really 
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mind, I shall be very glad to have you stay. But 
oysters and the other things I couldn't get for your 
lunch, not if I tried ever so. If a little chicken 
would do, and some strawberries-and-cream and a 
salad? I can get a bit of fish once a week, and meat 
when I can send to Spelgrave. It won't be what 
you're used to, my lady." 

" My dear soul, you mustn't call me * my lady,' " 
the lady burst out. She had been looking at Mrs. 
Cripps with a startled air. " * Mr. and Mrs. Gre- 
ville ' you are to call us. The chicken and straw- 
berries-and-cream will be delightful. I very seldom 
eat meat myself, though my husband requires it 
sometimes. Dear me, how glad I am that we took 
the turn that led to Paradise Farm ! We can have 
these three rooms and the sitting-room downstairs 
— for as long as we like? I can see that we shall 
like a very long time. Mr. — Greville — is an 
artist. It will be a delicious country to paint. 
And you must find us a bath. Anything will do — 
a big tub of any kind. Mr. — Greville — will be 
able to rig up a shower. There, that is all settled. 
Now fetch me the hot water and tell my husband 
to come. " 

Mrs. Cripps, going down to the kitchen with a 
smile on her face and the tears still wet on her 
cheeks^ only remembered halfway down that Mrs. 
Greville had never asked her terms for the rooms. 

Old Sarah looked up at her as she entered the 
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kitchen with an expression oddly compounded of 
crossness and tenderness. 

*^ *Oo've you picked up now? " she asked, without 
any pretence at respect. 

" Oh, Sarah ! " Mrs. Cripps's face began to glow 
and soften till she was like a big red rose. ** They 
want to stay — to lodge with us. Do you think we 
could manage it? I'd help you all I could. I could 
do the cooking. We must have a chicken for their 
lunch. Ask Job if he'd kill one. Poor little 
things ! I wish we hadn't to kill them ! I'll pluck 
It. And I'll run out and pick a few strawberries 
while I'm waiting." 

" Bless your 'eart ! " said Sarah, in a scolding 
tone, " don't be bulldin' upon them. You always 
was one for bulldin'. They'll go — you'll see! 
Job, Job ! " She went to the door of the back 
kitchen and called. ** Bother that man ! He's 
gettin' deafer an' deafer ! " 

Mrs. Cripps's face clouded like the face of a child 
under discouragement. But after a second or two 
It cleared. Her lips began to smile as Sarah's 
struggles to make old Job hear reached her under- 
standing. She found the basket she wanted, and 
as she went out to the garden she was singing 
softly, half under her breath, and the song was 
" Black-eyed Susan." 

Sarah came back to the kitchen grumbling to her- 
self. 
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" I never see such a one for buildin'," she said. 
** She's like a robin on a branch of a winter day, 
expectin' the sun to come out when it's cloudin' over 
for snow. Buildin' on old Peter Cripps, she were, 
an' him the sourest hunks ever was seen — not that 
I blames 'im, 'e suffered a deal — an' ever ready to 
smile if so be he'd leave off hunksin'. An' couldn't 
kill a chicken, not if she was to starve, I do be- 
lieve, much less pison a man. Not but what Peter 
Cripps deserved pison, if ever man did, if it wasn't 
for the pain. I never see such a hunks as 'e were 
to her. Not so bad to some. But pison! Lor' 
bless me, what fools people is, to be sure ! " 

From the garden outside came Mrs. Cripps's 
voice, low and sweet, singing the ballad of Black- 
eyed Susan and her loved William. 



CHAPTER in 

It was a week since Mr. and Mrs. Greville had come 
to Paradise Farm, and they showed no sign of being 
tired of the place. Sarah's head-shakes had less- 
ened with the days. Mrs. Cripps suspected that 
Sarah began to have something of the same interest 
as herself in Mr. and Mrs. Greville, and something 
of the same hope that they might stay. The 
weather had held up gloriously, and the lodgers had 
been able to be out of doors constantly. 

There was never such a pair of children. Mrs. 
Cripps used to hear them laughing in the early 
morning hours, the lady singing at her toilet, Mr. 
Greville calling things to her from the last little 
room of the suite, which they had turned into a 
bathroom, flanking the big washing-tub Mrs. Cripps 
had provided by the most deliciously-smelling soaps 
and bath-powders and a bigger sponge than Mrs. 
Cripps could have imagined. Mr. Greville could be 
heard splashing all over the house, and when he 
came down to breakfast, his head would be sleek and 
dark with the water. Both had beautiful things to 
wear and for their personal use. Nine large trunks 
had come from the Spotted Lamb at Spelgrave, and 
it was fortunate that Paradise Farm was quite 

19 
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roomy, or it could never have held the contents of 
the trunks. Mr. Greville had spent the one wet 
afternoon in putting up hooks all around one room 
which had oaken bean^ to accommodate Mrs. 6re- 
ville's dresses, each of which had a bag to itself, 
sewn round at the foot with little pads of scent, 
which gave out a delicious faint odour of mignon- 
ette. 

Mr. Greville was alwa5's beautifully kind and 
gentle to his wife, and ever ready to render her little 
services. It was a revelation to Mrs. Cripps of 
what a man could be; for Peter Cripps had ex- 
pected his wife to render him services, even to put- 
ting on his heavy farm boots, and had snarled at 
her while she did it, fimibling awkwardly in the 
nervousness caused by fear. 

Now it made Mrs. Cripps have a lump in her 
tluroat, even while her eyes smiled, to see Mr. Gre- 
ville trying to do things for his wife so gently, yet 
with such masculine awkwardness. 

" Let me do it. Sir," said Mrs. Cripps, one even- 
ing when she had brought up hot water and had 
come upon Mr. Greville trying to hook his wife's 
dress, which fastened in an amazing way on the 
shoulder and under one arm. It was a wonderful 
dress of soft, dull silk of a rose-scarlet colour, 
which enhanced Mrs. Greville's beauty as much as 
any garment could, and it was trimmed with ex- 
quisite lace. 
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Mrs. Cripps succeeded in fastening the dress 
easily, and Mrs. Greville thanked her extravagantly, 
as was her way. If you but stooped to pick up her 
handkerchief, it was as though you had handed her 
down the moon and stars. 

"How clever you are, my dear soul!" she said. 
" I wouldn't be surprised now if you could brush my 
hair. Do you think you could? " 

" Oh ! my lady," said Mrs. Cripps, all of a flut-^ 
ter, " I think I could. I should love to have the 
handling of it. It is so soft and dark, and such 
quantities of it. It do look a bit rough, if it could 
look rough, as though it wanted brushing." 

"You shall try your hand this very night as 
soon as I come up to undress. I'm afraid, Mr. Gre- 
ville isn't a very clever lady's-maid, although he's 
very willing, poor dear ! " 

It was a delight to Mrs. Cripps to be brought 
into personal contact with her lodgers. After that 
first night, when she handled Mrs. Greville's tor- 
toiseshell and gold brushes, brushing the lovely 
hair that fell to the lady's knees as she stood up, 
she did all manner of things for her. Mrs. Gre- 
ville used to call out gaily to her husband in his 
dressing-room, reminding him of her sufferings at 
his loving hands and praising Mrs. Cripps's clever- 
ness. 

" This dear soul," she would say, " is ever so 
much cleverer than Stephanie. Yet Aunt Wilbra- 
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ham made such a fuss over finding me Stephanie. 
Stephanie used to pull my hair almost as badly as 
you did, dearest boy. Oh I Freddie " — she would 
go off into soft peals of laughter — " will I ever for- 
get the first night you offered to take it down, poor 
boy? And your broken finger-nails over my fasten- 
ings? This dear soul is so sympathetic. She 
treats my hair as though she loved it." 

" So far as loving goes, I love it," Mr. Greville 
replied, with a sound as though he wrestled with a 
refractory collar-stud. " Yet I couldn't satisfy 
you." 

They never seemed to mind what they said be- 
fore Mrs. Cripps. 

Never did any lodgers give so little trouble. Out 
of doors between meals, they enjoyed the simple 
food set before them, with country appetites. At 
least, Mrs. Greville talked of her country appetite, 
although, in Mrs. Cripps's opinion, she ate no more 
than a bird. Mrs. Cripps waited on her lodgers 
herself, and they seemed to like to have her there, 
and Mrs. Greville would talk to her in the most 
friendly way as she handed the dishes. To Mrs. 
Cripps it was like looking on at an idyll, for 
wherever she derived it, she had an ideal as to the 
relationship between husbands and wives which she 
had certainly never learnt from Peter Cripps. She 
would look on, big-eyed and smiling, at Mr. Gre- 
ville coaxing Mrs. Greville to eat. There were some 
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hot days when Mrs. Greville gave up the pretence 
at a country appetite and had only a few straw- 
berries, and Mr. Greville was disturbed, with a cloud 
on his face. By this time Mrs. Cripps knew that 
there was a reason for Mrs. Greville's languor, and 
she was filled with a great compassion for her, and 
also a secret dread for herself that presently they 
would go away from Paradise Farm, which certainly 
was out of the world, and beyond the conveniences 
of life. 

However, Mrs. Greville never hinted at such a 
thing as going, and was always finding fresh de- 
lights and sweetnesses at Paradise Farm and in the 
surrounding lovely country. She was by this time 
on easy afi^ectionate, intimate terms with Mrs. 
Cripps, and yet the intimacy was such as 
there might be between a queen and her devoted 
subject. 

The days and the weeks passed, and the lodgers 
came to fill a disproportionate place in Mrs. 
Cripps's life and thoughts. They were a delight to 
her from morning to night. They somehow 
coloured her life, which had been so drab, making 
it as rosy as those beautiful dresses Mrs. Greville 
was so fond of. She seemed to have a dozen dresses 
of varying shades of rose, in which she used to sit 
down to the modest little dinner of evenings, with 
bare white shoulders, and flashing diamond drops in 
her ears^ that collected all the light from Mrs, 
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Cripps's lamp and sent it out again in broken-up 
rainbows. 

They never complained — that was one of the 
delightful things about them — but made shift with 
the often limited accommodation of Paradise Farm 
as much more ordinary lodgers would not have done. 

They never went towards the high road in their 
walks, but always took the way towards the coun- 
try and the Buck's Head Inn, and apparently spent 
their days in the woods, judging by the pictures 
Mr. Greville painted, which in all stages of progress 
brought the sun and the out-of-doors into the dim 
little parlour at Paradise Farm. 

The personality of her lodgers so engrossed Mrs. 
Cripps 'that mere detailis about them never seemed 
to distract her. She had not noticed, for instance, 
that no letters ever came for Mr. and Mrs. Greville, 
which was a curious thing for people like them. 
The postman was very little troubled by Paradise 
Farm, and Mrs. Cripps had given up wearing that 
look of a despairing expectancy at about the hour 
the postman passed by, and she had given up lean- 
ing over her gate and looking down the road in the 
direction of the main road, as she had been doing 
the day the lodgers came her way. 

But one day she had a little shock. 

It was a warm August day, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Greville had spent their morning in the cornfield, 
where Mrs. Greville had sat on a golden truss under 
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an immense scarlet umbrella while Mr. Greville 
helped old Job at the reaping. They had come in, 
laughing and chattering as usual, and had gone up- 
stairs to make ready for the midday meal. 

Mrs. Cripps was just crossing the hall, carrying 
the bowl of salad which Mrs. Greville always dressed 
herself. She looked up as she crossed the hall, and 
saw Mrs. Greville, in one of her flowered muslin 
and lace-trimmed wrappers, coming down the stairs. 
She smiled up gratefully at her lodger, as though 
she thanked her for being so beautiful and radiant 
alid young, to say nothing of being so kind and 
friendly, when suddenly an unfamiliar sound fell on 
her ear. It was the hoot of a motor-horn coming 
down the lane. 

Apparently Mrs. Greville was startled by some- 
thing, for she grew very white as she ran down to 
close the woodeii door at the foot of the stairs, 
which had been propped open so as to admit more 
light. 

" There is some one coming in," she said, in a low 
voice, to Mrs. Cripps, before she closed the door. 
** Please, if ..you are asked, say nothing about 



us." 



There was some one shaking the gate outside, a 
motorist with big goggles shading his eyes. He 
only wanted to know how far it was to Sedgham 
Park, and if he would have to turn back, or whether 
the lane narrowed any more as it went on. He 
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lifted his hat very politely to Mrs. Cripps, and 
spoke in a clear, pleasant voice. 

She gave him the information he required, and 
then went back into the porch and stood watching 
till the motor got up speed and went backward the 
way it had come, making a great noise. She had a 
feeling that if the gentleman wanted to enter the 
house and discover her lodgers — who for some 
reason or other did noti desire to be discovered — 
she would bar the door with her body if needs be. 

" What a fright for nothing at all ! " said Mrs. 
Greville, coming from behind the closed door. 
" What was the man like, my dear soul? " 

Mrs. Cripps couldn't tell in the least, except that 
he was big and had a pleasant voice. The goggles 
and the peaked cap on his forehead had disguised 
his looks effectually. 

Mr. Greville came downstairs at this moment, 
looking, as usual, extraordinarily cool and fresh, 
although he had spent the morning in hard work. 

" So ridiculous, Freddie ! " said Mrs. Greville. 
" I really thought for the moment that the man in 
the motor was Beau. As though out of all the 
motorists in England it must be Beau! I breathe 
afresh. Just at present we don't want Beau, do 
we, darling? " 

" I shouldn't mind seeing old Beau," said Mr. 
Greville, with a little sigh, sitting down in the high- 
backed, rush-seated chair^ which was polished to a 
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beautiful harmony of colour by the elbows and 
shoulders of a long succession of the Cripps family. 
" Still, we donH want them dropping on us at this 
moment — not just exactly. And, of course, Fm 
very well content as long as I've you, darling." 

They had come to talk before Mrs. Cripps as 
though she were not present at all. 



CHAPTER IV 

It was only afterwards Mrs. Cripps had time to re- 
member that for a moment her lodgers had been out 
of her thoughts, that she had been violently excited 
when the motor drew up at the gate. For a mo- 
ment she had thought it might bring news of some- 
one. Ridiculous ! As though a petty officer in the 
Navy were likely to come in a motor-car, unless, in- 
deed, some kind person were to give him a lift. 

She had time to remember that absurd agitation 
of hers after she had left Mr. and Mrs. Greville 
sitting at the back of the house sipping their black 
coffee and smoking cigarettes. Mrs. Greville 
always smoked dainty gold-tipped cigarettes with 
her husband^ and carried about a little case of her 
own, made of gold, with a monogram in jewels. It 
was a habit which somewhat perturbed Mrs. Cripps. 
Smoking did not seem, to her mind, to fit in with a 
lady, least of all a lady like Mrs. Greville. She 
had a way of averting her eyes from the lady as she 
lit up which Mrs. Greville had perceived. Doubt- 
less it afforded her a mischievous enjoyment, for she 
always took occasion, when Mrs. Cripps was in the 
room, to blow smoke rings round about her charm- 
ing head, even to smoke through her nostrils, which 
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was a distinctly reprehensible thing to do. After 
she had done it in Mrs. Cripps's presence^ she would 
run and pat her on the back and call her " My dear 
soul!" and laugh with a childish enjoyment. She 
looked very pretty smoking, as though she thor- 
oughly enjoyed it, and would loll in a garden-chair 
with wreaths of blue smoke about her head and her 
charming eyes dreamy. She was very fond of 
sweets, too, and would offer her box to Mrs. Cripps 
if the latter came in while she was eating them. 
Sweets, cigarettes, and such things usually came by 
post. They were the only things which did come. 
Once, when they were out of cigarettes, Mr. Greville 
rode over on his bicycle to Spelgrave to fetch some. 
It was Sarah who noticed that he waited till even- 
ings when he would have to knock up some one at 
the shop, although he had been out of cigarettes all 
day, and had seemed less happy at his painting 
without them. At this time he was painting Mrs. 
Cripps in her poultry-yard, wearing a pink frock 
and feeding her chickens. He was rather exacting 
about it, and would keep her standing a long time, 
till Mrs. Greville sallied out and rescued the pris- 
oner, as she said, gaily, the first time it happened. 
Seeing Mrs. Cripps's suddenly scared look, she was 
quickly repentant, and did not use the phrase again. 
It was Sarah who opened Mrs. Cripps's eyes to 
the fact of the mystery surrounding her lodgers. 
Mrs. Cripps had accepted the young couple, espe- 
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cially Mrs. Greville, so completely that she passed 
over or left out things which might have made other 
people suspicious. 

" There's more folk than one as I knows of," said 
Sarah, mysteriously, when Mrs. Cripps had brought 
in the black coffee cups and was washing them up at 
the little table in the comer of the kitchen. 
" There's more folk as I knows of than one as has 
cause to laVf low." 

" Oh, Saiq|h! '' ijaid Mrs. Cripps, turning to look 
at her. "Whatever do you mean?" 

"Wot I says," k^lied Sarah. "Not as I'm 
sayin' anything agin 'em. 'Tain't my business, nor 
yet, yours, so long as they pays. And I will say 
for, them as they pays. An' 'er more careless about 
money than I 'olds witji. Yet quite the gentleman 
an' lady. An' if they 'as cause to 'ide, it only 
shows wot a wicked world we're a-livin' in." 

Mrs. Cripps's face cleared. 

" I'm so relieved, Sarah," she said. " I was 
afraid you were going to turn against them. It 
was so lonely before they came — now, wasn't it?" 

" It were," said Sarah ; " an' you constantly 
a-'angin' over that gate, yet scurryin' like a turkey 
in the rain as soon as you see some one. I often 
asks myself wot you expects." 

Mrs. Cripps turned rosy-red. So violent and 
painful was the blush, rising from the white base of 
her throat below the sunburn and mounting to her 
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hair, that it seemed as if her whole body blushed. 
She dkose to answer the easier half of the old 
woman's speech. 

^^ You see, Sarah," she said, hanging her head, 
" I'm frightened when I think I'm going to see any 
one. I wish I could make up my mind to face the 
world. I should dearly like to go to church now. 
Summer and winter I never missed it when I was a 
girl. I used to think I'd never get used to staying 
at home with Peter Cripps, him being too rheu- 
matic to walk, and Dobbin working hard all the 
week, and his only day of rest Sunday. Now, when 
I can go, I don't go. Even in God's house I'm 
afraid of the people's eyes. It was the packed 
court-house, Sarah " — she turned deadly pale as 
she said it — " the packed court-house, and all the 
eyes staring at me, poor woman, being tried for her 
life. It gave me a dread of eyes." She had low- 
ered her voice to a whisper, and she peered about 
her furtively, as though some one might hear her. 
Old Watch had stood up from his place by the fire, 
and, bristling as though he scented her enemies, 
came and stood beside her. 

" Them ! " said Sarah, with a fierce scorn. " I 
wouldn't mind them. Not one wot kneels down in 
church — aye, or chapel — but 'as more sins to their 
account than you. Not that I think they'd be 'ard 
if you was to give them the chance. You weren't 
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never on trial for your life — not to say reely. 
Didn't the Judge say as there was no evicknce, 
naught but them letters wot they ferreted out. 
Can't a woman keep 'er love-letters if she 'as 'em? 
I never 'ad no scholarship myself, an' the only man 
as ever wanted to marry me, 'e 'ad a glass eye an' 
thirteen by his first. 'E weren't no scholar neither, 
besides w'ich he put it plain to me 'as 'e wanted me 
because I were accounted lucky with pigs. Still, 
you 'ad em, an' you kep' 'em, an' they put you 
where you never did ought to be; and that's an end 
of it. There, there!" Mrs. Cripps had put down 
the cups unsteadily, and was crying. " You've 
nothink to cry for. Wish all the folks 'ad as little ! 
As I says w'en they called me: Not many a one 'ud 
ha' stood Peter Cripps's tantrums like you, my 
'oney. There! 'Eaving's ways ain't our ways, or 
else 'tisn't in the prison cell you'd be. There, 
there ! I 'ear Mrs. Greville's little bell. Not often 
she tinkles it. I will say that for 'er. There's 
more 'idin than has cause to be ashamed — that's 
wot I say." 

Mrs. Cripps dried her eyes hastily and scurried 
away to answer the bell. 

" I only 'ope," said Sarah to herself, solemnly, 
" that if the Lord takes 'em, 'E'U send some one to 
fill their place. 'Tain't likely they'd stay neither 
— pot for long. I wonder if she'll stay on for itr 
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'Tis a lonely place for any one to be took ill sud- 
dint, an' the doctor three miles away. I don't mind 
it if the 'ouse is to be turned out of windy with one 
'o them there trained nurses. I'll abear it in pa- 
tience for 'er sake, to say naught of Mrs. Greville. 



CHAPTER V 

The summer was all golden, idyllic. But summer 
will not last always, and towards the end of Sep- 
tember there came violent rainstorms and high 
winds, Mrs. Cripps had a terror that her lodgers 
would begin to think of leaving her, but no idea of 
the sort seemed to have entered their heads, and she 
began to comfort herself with the thought of what 
Sarah had said — that Mr. and Mrs. Greville, for 
some reason quite apart from wrong-doing, desired 
to be out of the world, and had found in Paradise 
Farm a safe hiding-place. 

Mrs. Cripps often said to Sarah — and Sarah 
agreed w3Bi her — that it was a blessed thing Mr. 
and Mrs. Greville had fallen among honest people, 
and not among thieves, for though it appeared that 
they were very rich, yet there was no reason why 
people should take advantage of their youth and 
carelessness about money matters. 

Mrs. Cripps was quite sure they were very rich, 
since Mrs. Greville left her notes and gold lying 
about everywhere, till Mrs. Cripps implored her 
not to be so careless, because tramps occasionally 
stopped at Paradise Farm to ask for a bit to eat or 
something to help them on their way; and what 
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with perpetually open windows and doors always 
ajar, as the lodgers would have them, it was not fair 
to put so much temptation in a poor man's way. It 
was with this plea that she persuaded Mrs. Gre- 
ville at last to put her money into the inner secret 
drawer of the old-fashioned bureau in the parlour. 
Even then the key, nine times out of ten, stood in its 
lock, and when Mrs. Cripps would discover it there 
and bring it to Mrs. Greville, she would only laugh 
and ask her " dear soul " how she was going to learn 
to lock up at this time of life, when she had not be- 
gun earlier. 

By this time they had discovered the existence of 
Pixy End, which, fortunately for the beauty of the 
country, lurks out of sight behind the wooded hill 
of Summer Place. Some one at some time or an- 
other had built Pixy End to supplement Pixy End 
Cloth Mills — a Bedlam project, for how on earth 
was the cloth to be got to the markets of the world, 
seeing that only a narrow lane led to it from the 
high road three miles away? The mill now stood 
dismantled, all its windows broken, its floors rot- 
ting, its chimney, which had been struck by light- 
ning, a dangerous and tottering thing, right in the 
midst of Pixy End. The village had lain deserted, 
with the mill, when the owners had given up throw- 
ing good money after bad. When people had 
almost forgotten it, it began to have inhabitants, all 
sorts of wastrel and very poor folk who could not 
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pay rent elsewhere, and were glad of this Alsatia, 
this No Man's Land, where the rent or tax collector 
would not trouble them. 

It was a queer population at Pixy End, made up 
of all manner of inefficients, people worsted in the 
battle of life, who had been foredoomed to failure. 
Not people to grumble about such discomforts as 
broken windows or roofs that let in the rain, to mind 
insanitary conditions generally, and a constant 
staving-off of actual starvation, so long as they 
weren't asked to be strenuous and break stones for 
a livelihood. The doctor was often needed there, 
and sometimes came; more often the patient lived 
or died without him. A zealous young clergyman 
from five miles off, a Mr. Page, used to come riding 
through the lanes to Pixy End. He never excited 
in any of the inhabitants a desire to go to church, 
which was perhaps no wonder, considering the dis- 
tance, but he sped a few dying and he baptised 
babies. Sometimes, even, he solemnised marriages 
— the ceremony was a detail easily over- 
looked — and would go back to his Christian hills 
with a mist of care over his velvety-brown eyes 
because Pixy End lay heavy on his heart and con- 
science. 

Mr. and Mrs. Greville discovered Pixy End, and 
were appalled at the misery. There was no posi- 
tive criminality such as would have interested the 
law, but only the lapses of ignorance and misery. 
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You could have spilled a deal of money into Pixy 
End without materially affecting the misery. 
"We want service," said the velvety-eyed curatie, 
who had come upon Mrs. Greville peering in at the 
door of a cottage where one of the daily and hourly 
tragedies of life at Pixy End was being enacted. 
" We want service — loving and eager service. 
Money is all very well, but we must have service 
and wise administration, else the money might as 
well be poured through a bottomless sieve into the 
ocean.'* 

For reasons which the young curate never appre- 
hended, personal service at this moment was beyond 
Mrs. Greville. But she could buy service. 

" I want someone to show them how to sweep and 
scrub their dirty houses, how to wash their babies' 
bodies and their own and their menfolk's clothes, 
how to prepare their food, how to grow vegetables 
in their wasted gardens. 

" I couldn't teach them. My dear soul, I never 
washed anything in my life except myself. Why, I 
suffered tortures when I had no maid to help me, 
and as for poor Freddie — the poor dear! But 
Mr. Page " — Mr. Page was the velvety-eyed cu- 
rate — " thinks he knows some one who will do it ; 
two people, in fact, ladies thoroughly trained to 
slum work, who will sit down in the midst of Pixy 
End and show them how wretched their lives are. 
I can find the money that will be needed. Now, 
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my dear soul, wouldn't it be wonderful if we had a 
clean, self-respecting Pixy End? " 

Mrs. Cripps agreed that it would, but plainly was 
not sanguine about the success of Mrs, Greville's 
schemes. 

However, Pixy End was responsible for a con- 
siderable shrinkage in the piles of gold and rolls of 
banknotes in the secret drawer of the old bureau. 
At every tale of misery Mrs. Greville's hand was 
into the bureau drawer. Mr. Greville never seemed 
to mind. Apparently he left to his wife the han- 
dling of the money. Indeed, he had very little occa- 
sion for money in the life he led. He was always 
painting or reading aloud, or talking to Mrs. Gre- 
ville, while she did fine needlework; or. he was play- 
ing the piano, wringing sounds out of the old in- 
strument which brought tears to Mrs. Cripps's eyes 
as she helped Sarah at the washing-up or prepared 
the food for her lodgers. He always wanted to be 
with his wife, which was a strange thing in Mrs. 
Cripps's experience of husbands, and something to 
be regarded with a wistful sigh. But presently, as 
Mrs. Greville's walks became shorter and shorter, 
she would drive her husband out to walk^by him- 
self. 

He would go off at a great pace, a curiously 
elegant young figure among the country lanes. 
Mrs. Cripps had had a haunting feeling that he 
reminded her of some one, and could not find out 
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who it was, till she remembered the portrait of a 
young gentleman in pearl-grey satin, with curling 
hair, in the hall at Summer Place. Not that the 
likeness was a personal one, but in the curious air of 
elegance certainly Mr. GreviUe belonged to an age 
when gentlemen cultivated the graces more than 
they do in our day. 

He would come back from the long, solitary walks 
looking tired and di^spirited, but would make a pre- 
tence at gaiety and cheerfulness before he crossed 
the threshold of his wife's room. Mrs* Cripps quite 
understood the shadow of a great fear that was 
upon him, and her heart often ached. for him when, 
out of his wife's presence, he would lay the mask 
aside and look as harassed as he felt, staring miser- 
ably before him out of his beautiful blue eyes, and 
twisting the ends of his little golden moustache, his 
fingers drumming absently on the table before him. 

She often felt that she would like to comfort him, 
but she was shy of Mr. Greville, not at all as she 
was with Mrs. Greville. 

Presently he only kept up his interests in his pur- 
suits before his wife's eyes. He had been painting 
Mrs. Cripps in her dairy doorway, feeding a calf 
out of a pail in her hand, behind her the cool in- 
terior with its pans of yellow cream, and the low 
window filled in with greenery. Mrs. Greville had 
been delighted with it when he showed it to her, say- 
ing she smelt the cream, which Mrs. Cripps thought 
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a curious thing to say. Nevertheless, he had left 
the picture unfinished and begun something else, to 
be tossed on one side in its turn. I 

Mrs. Cripps had seen his wife glance at him once 
or twice as though she understood and had him on 
her mind. She was usually gaily, placidly happy, 
but once Mrs. Cripps came upon her, and her eyes 
were wet, although she was smiling. 

" I began to settle my affairs," she said, indicat- 
ing a little heap of letters. " My dear soul, you 
don't know how sad it made me feel. But I had a 
thought — Fm sure it came from the good God — 
that He wouldn't leave my poor Freddie to drag on 
a miserable life without me. He wouldn't you 
know, because He was bom of a woman. So I left 
my affairs to the future, in which I shall have so 
much time. And if you want to tell me that hun- 
dreds of women who were just as much loved and 
needed as I am were taken away, I simply shan't 
believe you. So you needn't say it, my dear soul." 

Mrs. Cripps answered in a bewildered way that 
such a thing had never come into her head. She 
did not always find it easy to understand Mrs. Gre- 
ville, but she felt that anything she said must be 
right, although she herself would never have 
thought of God in the easy, intimate manner sug- 
gested by Mrs. GreviUe's speech, as though He was 
always near and ready to consider tenderly the 
separate needs of each of His children. She had 
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not blamed Him because of the horrible tangle her 
own life had got into. First of all, there was the 
marriage with Peter Cripps in order that her sick 
mother might have a roof over her head. Then 
there followed the return of her lover, Philip Moore, 
whose reported drowning had broken her heart, 
making her so careless of herself that it seemed a 
churl like Peter Cripps might as well have her as 
another man. Poor Phil! How white and 
wrathful he had been! He had raved, perhaps by 
doing so bringing the anger of God upon them 
both. He had raved, and he had flung himself 
away at last, having snatched one kiss from her 
lips, and had written one wild letter to her, which 
she had forgiven because it was written out of his 
bereft love. She had kept the letter, and it had 
been her undoing, for it supplied the motive for get- 
ting rid of the sour, elderly husband, apart from 
her purchase of the poison, which could not be de- 
nied, although she pleaded that the bottle had been 
bought by her husband's orders, and that she knew 
nothing of its nature. If they had only known, 
she had cause enough to hate Peter Cripps — if 
she could have hated, being so gentle a creature. 
Her sacrifice had not even secured her mother the 
peace she hoped, for the sour son-in-law had 
growled and grumbled at the sick woman till the 
hour she was laid in her grave. There might have 
been enough evidence with another judge, perhaps. 
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Fortunately for her, many people said, the one who 
tried her was pitiful to women. She prayed every 
night she lived for the little old man with the nut- 
cracker nose and chin and the piercing eyes^ terrible 
to evil-doers. To her they had only been wells of 
mercy. 

Was the good God nodding while such things had 
happened to her — she who had never hurt a fly? 
She shook her head gently to herself as she un- 
dressed that night, remembering Mrs. Greville's way 
of regarding Him. Perhaps He had one aspect 
for such as Mrs. GreviUe, and another for the igno- 
rant and simple. 



CHAPTER VI 

All kinds of parcels and boxes had been arriving 
for Mrs. Greville — not Christmas parcels, although 
it was the week before Christmas, and the country 
was white with frost, with beautiful smoky skies of 
rose and amber as the short days drew to a close. 
The parcels were from London shops. Mrs. Gre- 
ville had been very busy over shop catalogues, and 
had done a deal of letter writing, more than she had 
done in all the time she had been at Paradise Farm. 
The parcels and the packets were the answers to the 
letters. 

She displayed the contents with the greatest joy 
to Mrs. Cripps and to Sarah. They were things 
any woman must be delighted with. Such dainty, 
exquisitely tucked veined little garments, trimmed 
with beautiful lace. Such a cradle, lined and cur- 
tained with blue silk and white lace ! Such a baby- 
basket ! Such fittings ! The long cloak of dead 
white satin which was to envelop Mrs. Greville's son 
— she had made sure it would be a son — at the 
christening font was fit for a prince to wear. The 
things were so perfectly simple, Mrs. Greville ex- 
plained, laughing and rosy. She liked everything 
of the most absolute simplicity, and of course, of the 
best, for her son. Mr. Greville came in while they 
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were being exhibited, and Mrs. Greville swept them 
all up in her arms, laughing shyly, and carried them 
off upstairs. Presently they appeared in the room 
she had selected for a nursery, a long, low, panelled 
room, twice as large as any other room at Paradise 
Farm. They appeared there, and other things with 
them. .The room was inside Mrs. Greville's bed- 
room. The windows opened low to the floor, and 
there was the most glorious view outside. Such 
blue distances! Such blueness in the mists under 
the bare boughs! The oaks yet rustled their 
bronzed leaves, but the other trees were leafless, 
showing the more the wonderful stretch of country 
under Paradise Farm. 

" It is what I want him to know first," Mrs. Gre- 
ville said, standing by the empty cradle. " His 
dear eyes will look at it every day till at last he 
understands. But by the time he runs about we 
must make some other arrangement. My dear soul, 
I am scared to death when I think of those win- 
dows. They are all right, of course, till he begins 
to walk. But afterwards — " 

Mrs. Cripps heard her with wonder and delight. 
Mrs. Greville spoke as though she were to stay at 
Paradise Farm for ever. The time had long passed 
when Mrs. Cripps had said to herself, preparing for 
a blow, that of course Paradise Farm was one thing 
in summer and another thing in the winter; that 
these radiant visitors from another world, who had 
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flown into her lonely and disgraced life, irradiating 
it with a colour not its own, would go when the win- 
ter came. Who could imagine such plumage as 
theirs draggled by the mud of winter? 

Not that Mrs. Cripps put it that way. To be 
sure, she didn't. But she certainly thought that 
Mrs. Greville's beautiful clothes and fine little high- 
heeled shoes and silk stockings, all the wonderful 
garments which she seemed to have for every occa- 
sion, would be sadly out of place in a miry country 
lane, as would be Mr. Greville's garments likewise, 
which, although plain beside his wife's, had an air 
of Savile Row which Mrs. Cripps appreciated with- 
out understanding. 

However, they never seemed to mind the change 
of the seasons, unless it might be that Mr. Greville 
praised the winter extravagantly, and was never 
tired of painting the winter skies and the exquisite 
articulation of the bare winter branches. By this 
time a whole army of canvases stood against the 
walls or were stuck upon them. Mrs. Greville, of 
course, kept to the house more than in the summer, 
and Mrs. Cripps had less heartburning over her- fine 
laced petticoats which she had torn to rags on the 
briars. Mrs. Cripps and Sarah between them 
washed and mended for Mrs. Greville. It was not 
a house to which to bring outside assistance, and 
Mrs. Cripps was a good needlewoman. She could 
yet display a silver thimble given to her by old 
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Madam Langton, down in the Worcestershire vil- 
lage from which she had come, as a prize for effi- 
ciency in needlework. 

She was so devoted to Mrs. Greville by this time 
that it gave her a sense of heart-warming to do so 
much as to wash and ixiend for her. Mrs. Greville 
was very clever herself in all but the drudgery of 
the needle. Her embroidery was wonderful. The 
quilt which she had finished for the cradle was, Mrs. 
Cripps declared, for all the world like the stained 
glass at home in Sudeley Church. She could cut 
out a garment or trim a hat — she explained to 
Mrs. Cripps that it was by reason of the French 
blood in her — like *a genius, but some one else must 
do the stitching. Long before this she had come 
down upon Mrs. Cripps's solemn blacks, and from 
some rolls of woollen stuff brought down from Lon- 
don had cut her out frocks so pretty and gay that 
Mrs. Cripps shrank from wearing them at first, 
although, perhaps, being young, she was glad to 
yield to Mrs. Greville's despotism. She would have 
done anything the lady told her, even if it were 
worse. than giving up her dreary weeds to blossom 
out into the vesture of a young and beloved woman. 

For quite a long time now she had laid aside that 
habit of hers of stealing to the gate to look over 
and up and down the road, always with an air as 
though, if the one she expected to see were in sight, 
she would fly like the wind. 



CHAPTER VII 

The week after Christmas, on Holy Innocents' Day, 
the shadow was lifted from their hearts — the little 
son was bom. i 

Mrs. Cripps could never forget the anguish of 
that waiting, when she stood at the stair-foot, now 
and again crept to the stairhead and listened, wan- 
dered in and out of the kitchen, and listened below 
the windows. Sometimes she sat down in the kitchen 
for a little while with Sarah. It was more terrify- 
ing that it should have happened in the middle of 
the night. In the daytime it would not have 
seemed so terrible, with people about and the busi- 
ness of life going on. 

Sarah was not at all a cheerful or helping com- 
panion in the circumstances. She had taken a vio- 
lent dislike to Mrs. Greville's nurse, who hastily sum- 
moned from London, had arrived late in the after- 
noon. The primitive resources of Paradise Farm 
were unequal to the strain upon them. Mr. and 
Mrs. Greville had been so tolerant about every- 
thing, so willing to be pleased, that Mrs. Cripps had 
almost forgotten her first well-founded dread that 
the things she could give them were not what they 
had been used to and might expect. Now the defi- 
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ciencies of Paradise Farm came back upon her over- 
whelmingly, as the nurse asked for a hundred things 
which were not forthcoming. Doubtless she had a 
good record as a nurse, else Dr. Bryant, the clever 
young doctor who had overworked in London, and 
been sent to stagnate in the country, would not have 
employed her; but she was not one to make the 
best of things, and Dr. Bryant confessed in a dep- 
recating manner that she was not quite the nurse 
he wanted, not quite the one he would have had if 
it were not that he was taken into counsel too late. 

Nurse Beaton arriving, had eyed with a cold dis- 
paragement Paradise Farm and all its belongings. 

" VHiat a place ! '* she had said. " Really, only 
that I couldn't leave Dr. Bryant in the lurch, I 
would decline the case. I can't see why people 
shouldn't live in London, and not in a God-forsaken 
hole like this." 

She had made the remark quite calmly to Mrs. 
Cripps, looking at her with a coldly appraising eye 
that made Nancy Cripps redden to her hair. A sud- 
den dread was in her heart. Supposing Nurse 
Beaton were to know that she was the Mrs. Cripps, 
would she not flounce out of the house, leaving the 
precious patient to her fate? 

She was humbly, almost creepingly, propitia- 
tory, with the result that Nurse Beaton ground her 
to earth. 

" I never saw such a place," she said, standing 
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in the middle of the kitchen, having donned her 
snowy gown, with its silver waistbelt, showing her 
trim figure to advantage, and her cap with its stiff 
strings. " I never saw such a place — no bath- 
room^ no hot water, no nothing. How people can 
live in such piggish conditions I can't imagine." 

Mrs. Cripps bowed her head meekly. Not so 
Sarah. 

" I wouldn't be surprised, now," said Sarah, with 
a bitter suavity, " if you wasn't used to somethink 
much worse when you was in your own 'ouse, and 
not in your betters'." 

It was quite amazing how easily Nurse Beaton 
was squelched, after all. Only, of course, she took 
it out of Mrs. Cripps. One of her ways of taking 
it out was that as she passed to and fro,' finding this, 
that, and the other thing needed for the patient, 
she turned a deaf ear to Mrs. Cripps's humble in- 
quiries. Not much consolation to be looked for 
there. Mrs. Cripps, standing on the staircase dur- 
ing that dreadful night, would look up with a dumb 
entreaty in her eyes whenever the nurse came from 
the room, only to be brutally ignored. 

In the kitchen Sarah sat most of the time with 
her apron thrown over her head. She was scared 
out of her life because Watch in his kennel, dimly 
aware of the anxiety of his human friends, bayed 
the moon. Again, a belated fly buzzed in the mouth 
of a wide-necked bottle, reducing her to open- 
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mouthed terror. There was a winding-sheet on the 
candle. Nay, there were two winding sheets, a big 
one and a little one, for mother and child. Cer- 
tainly the kitchen was not a place to go for comfort, 
with Sarah rocking herself to and fro, too abject 
even to take note of Nurse Beaton as she came in 
and helped herself to the best substitutes she could 
find for the things she wanted. 

Mr. Greville, in the little parlour, smoked innu- 
merable cigarettes. Mrs. Cripps wished he had had 
some one to keep him company in his vigil; but 
perhaps he would not have known if there had been 
any one there. He seemed dazed. Mrs. Cripps 
hoped that the hours of the night were not so long 
to him as they were to her — so endlessly, dread- 
fully long. 

At first she had gone in at intervals, making an 
excuse of seeing if he wanted anything, of replen- 
ishing the lamp and making up the fire. But his 
eager looking-up as he heard the door open, ex- 
pecting to see the doctor, and the falling of his 
face when he saw only her, were too much for her. 
She went in no more, but glanced at him now and 
again through the unshuttered window, with a great 
ache of pity in her heart for him. She noticed that 
when the doctor came in he appeared to be reading, 
but when the door was closed again behind him the 
book was laid down. 

The night dragged itself around to the grey 
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trouble of the dawn. By that time it was time to 
milk Daisy, and the calves and the fowls had to be 
fed. Long before the first hint of daylight old Job 
had been sent off with a load of turnips to Spel- 
grave Market. She was glad to have the homely 
duties to perform, since it took her mind off the 
fears and the pity that were dragging her heart 
down till it was heavy as lead. 

Coming in from milking she was aware of a new 
sound in the house. She had never heard such a 
sound before; and it brought her heart into her 
mouth. It was the first cry of a newly-born baby 
as the lungs begin to expand. She stood with her 
hand pressed on her leaping heart. The parlour 
door opened, and Mr. Greville came out. He, too, 
had heard the sound. His handsome young face 
looked lined and strange in the grey light of morn- 
ing. His eyes were bloodshot. 

"What is it?" he asked. 

He had a new aspect for Mrs. Cripps. She 
thought of him only as a poor boy who had been 
something of a young god to her. 

" I think. Sir,'' she said, " that it is the baby." 

"My God!" he said. "You think it is over? 
What a night ! " 

She lifted her hand for silence. 

The door above opened and the doctor came out. 
He looked down the staircase at the two standing 
side by side in the little hall. He, too, was pale. 
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or was it the cold grey daylight that made them all 
look so strange? 

" I congratulate you, Mr. Greville,'* he said. 
" You are the father of a very fine little boy." 

Mr. GreviUe made a gesture that put the news on 
one side as something unimportant which hinders 
the telling of the thing one agonises to hear. 

" How is my wife.'' " he asked, and the voice was 
strange and husky, quite unlike the golden young 
voice that so often soared in the house. 

" Mrs. Greville is doing very nicely. In a little 
while you shall see her and your son. I thought I 
would just tell you. I know the anxiety on these 
occasions." 

He returned to the sick-room. Mr. Greville, 
without a word, went into the parlour and closed 
the door behind him. A few minutes later Mrs. 
Cripps, going round the house, glanced through the 
window. The lamp burnt dimly in the cold day- 
light. The fire had gone to grey ash. The room 
had a strange, sad, disordered aspect. Mr. Greville 
was sitting at the table with his head down on his 
arms. The lamplight fell on his tossed golden head. 
His shoulders heaved slowly. It was the reaction 
after the strain of the night. 



CHAPTER Vni 

In a few weeks' time Mrs. Greville was as well as 
ever, with a new softness like a tender veil over her 
vivid beauty. The baby's downy black head was 
like his mother's, but Mrs. Greville declared from the 
beginning that his eyes were his father's, even while 
Dr. Bryant assured her that you could not tell the 
colour for certain at so early an age. 

She was wonderfully happy with her baby from 
the very first hour when the suspense was lifted and 
a heavenly quietness seemed to settle down on the 
house. Mrs. Cripps had gone in for something or 
other, and had glanced at Mrs. Greville lying very 
pale and with closed eyes, but a most happy smile 
coming and going about her lips. Mr. Greville sat 
by her, holding her hand. Mrs. Greville whis- 
pered something without opening her eyes, and Mr. 
Greville said in his kind, grand way, " Mrs. Gre- 
ville wants you to see the baby, Mrs. Cripps." She 
had come forward tiptoe to the bed, and Mr. Gre- 
ville had shown her a tiny black head lying close to 
his wife's breast. 

Mrs. Cripps felt so touched and awed at the sight 
that the tears stood in her eyes. Mrs. Greville 
smiled at her weakly, and she tiptoed away again. 

46 
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The faint winter «un had come out through the 
clouds and a robin was singing In the apple-tree 
just outside the window. She felt that a beatitude 
rested upon the house. 

The weeks of convalescence would have been en- 
tirely beautiful If It had not been for the nurse, 
who had discovered Mrs. Cripps's I&entlty, and 
showed It by Ignoring her, beyond looking aside 
with a horrified expression whenever they met. 
This necessitated her stating her requirements 
through Sarah, which was not at all satisfactory, 
since Sarah's deafness always became so much 
worse when Nurse Beaton spoke to her. At last a 
modus Vivendi was established by a slate being left 
outside the sick-room door, upon which the nurse 
wrote her requirements. 

She certainly attended to her patient; and for 
that they bore with her as they might not have done 
otherwise. Mrs. Cripps often felt as though she 
must run away out of her own house and escape 
from this unprovoked enmity. Mr. Grevllle ac- 
cepted the nurse's companionship at meals, which 
he In no way desired, treating her with a grave 
courtesy which apparently fluttered the woman's 
heart, to judge by the way she looked at him from 
under her eyelashes. Sarah looked upon the nurse 
having her meals with Mr. Grevllle as a most un- 
warranted thrusting of herself forward, and com- 
mented upon It audibly In the kitchen, especially If 
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the nurse happened to be going up or down the 
stairs, in the loud voice of the deaf, causing in Mrs. 
Cripps an added suffering, for, as Sarah complained 
of her, she was never one to stand up to her en- 
emies, i 

Mrs. Cripps did all the waiting herself in the 
sick-room and noted with a satisfaction which made 
the woman's insolence to herself easy ^o bear, that 
Mrs. Greville seemed to keep her nurse in perfect 
order. She said as much to Mr. Greville, who 
came out of the parlour one day when the nurse 
had sent back the luncheon-tray several times for 
somewhat inadequate reasons, and meeting Mrs. 
Cripps going upstairs patiently with it for about 
the sixth time, had taken it from her and carried it 
to the sick-room himself. Standing at the stair- 
foot, Mrs. Cripps had heard him say, " If you wish 
the tray carried more than once, nurse, please call 
me,'' and the woman's meek answer. It filled Mrs. 
Cripps with an amazed pleasure and gratitude that 
any one should champion her. 

She was still standing, looking up, with the light 
on her face, when Mr. Greville came downstairs 
again. He invitefd Mrs. Cripps into the parlour, 
standing aside to let her precede him and offering 
her a chair, as though, as she put it in her own 
mind, she was the greatest lady in the land. 

" Please," he said, " you are not to let Nurse 
Beaton be too unreasonable. If she is, you are to 
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come to me. Nurses, except the best of them, are 
apt to domineer. They are so important, you see. 
But if we yield too much to their domineering in- 
stinct we feed it. We suffer and it is bad for them. 
It is the people who yield to them that make them 
what they are. You see now, Mrs. Cripps, that it 
is your duty to Nurse Beaton as well as to yourself 
to resist oppression." 

He had the grand manner that no woman can re- 
sist and his smile was very kind. 

" Thank you, Sir," said Mrs. Cripps, humbly. 
" But so long as she takes care of Mrs. Greville and 
the baby, nothing matters. She'll be gone in a 
week or two more, and it will be better when she's 
gone than if she had never come." 

^^ There's something in that," he said, .S|i|iling. 
" But all the same, I won't have you oppressed. It 
would grieve my wife if she knew. My wife does not 
know. Nurse Beaton, I am glad to say, keeps an- 
other aspect for her. Let me say that I am very 
grateful to you all for all your kindness to us. It 
was a happy hour when we came to Paradise 
Farm." 

After that Nurse Beaton could look aside as 
much as she pleased when she met Mrs. Cripps. 
*She could murmur audibly about Dr. Bryant's hav- 
ing brought her ignorantly to such a house. Mrs. 
Cripps had a charm against any pain she could in- 
flict. And presently, one good morning, the fly 
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came to take her away. She was gone; and Mrs. 
Cripps only remembered that she had taken good 
care of Mrs. GreviUe and the baby, and was able, 
happy soul, to put quite away from her the memory 
of the nurse's cruelty to herself. After all, Mrs. 
Cripps argued, she didn't know the rights of the 
matter. She could understand humbly that it 
must have been a shock for the nurse) to find herself 
under a roof associated with a murder case, in daily 
contact with a woman who, according to a good 
many people, had only escaped hanging because the 
judge was notoriously on the woman's side, having 
a great heart, in a shrivelled little body, and a great 
compassion for women and children and animals and 
things weak and oppressed. 

Standing behind the window-curtain to watch the 
nurse's departure Mrs. Cripps shuddered at her own 
thoughts. There had been a time when the prison 
aiell and the rope had so haunted her days and 
nights that she had been on the verge; of mental col- 
lapse. Slowly, slowly, she had crept back to physi- 
cal health, the daily routine of the farm being good 
for her in every way, and its isolation saving her, 
since none came by to point at her and say, " That 
was the woman who was tried for the murder of her 
husband and only got off because old Stanley was 
the judge." The coming of Mr. and Mrs. Greville 
had completed her cure. To be sure, she had 
always her innocent conscience. Paradise Farm 
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had no ghost for her. Even Peter Cripps, that 
grey old tyrant, was forgiven in her heart. Since 
the Grevilles came she had been forgetting, till 
Nurse Beaton reminded her that she was the Mrs. 
Cripps. 

The fly rolled off, the woman's face smiling back, 
as long as she could see them, at Mrs. Greville and 
the baby at their window. For all their humble 
domicile Mr. and Mrs. Greville had treated her, 
after their manner, with extravagant generosity; 
so she went off in high good humour. 

She had hardly gone before Mrs. Greville's voice 
called for Mrs. Cripps^ who went across the landing 
feeling as though a shadow had been lifted from the 
house. After all, what did it matter so long as 
the mother and baby were well? And here was 
Mrs. Greville dancing about with her baby in a way 
Nurse Beaton would have thought very repre- 
hensible, and bursting into little trills as jubilant %3 
the blackbird's. 

" My dear soul," she said, " now that we are all 
to ourselves again" — She laid the baby in his 
cradle, and stood smiling at Mrs. Cripps. ^^ Do 
you know," she said, breaking off from what she had 
meant to say, " I feel, from sheer lightness of heart, 
that I must go out and do something ; give runaway 
knocks at the neighbours' houses, if there were any 
neighbours, or do something of the kind. Did you 
ever give runaway knocks? I did once when I was 
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a little girl and had escaped from my nurse. It 
was really most fascinating. The servants would 
come rushing out and only find a little girl with 
stiffly-starched skirts who could never have been 
guilty of such a thing. It was worth the shaking 
I got from nurse when she caught me." 

Mrs. Cripps's china-blue eyes looked mystified as 
Mrs. Greville began to laugh. 

^^ Running in and pulling a handful of flowers out 
of some irascible person's garden has also points," 
she said. " So has getting over a hedge where you 
see placarded up, * Trespassers will be prosecuted.' 
Did you ever rob an orchard? I have often wanted 
to, even though I had plenty of fruit at home." 

Mrs. Cripps only stared more than ever, her 
milk-maid beauty increased by her wondering air. 

" Come and sit down, my dear soul," went on 
Mrs. Greville, still laughing, " and we won't talk 
any more nonsense. Let us be sensible. It is only 
about the question of a nurse for this precious 
thing. Now, do you think we could do without 
one?" 

^ That was something Mrs. Cripps could under- 
stand. Her face lifted amazingly. She had been 
wondering whether Mrs. Greville would have a fine, 
smart lady nurse, who might spoil the peace of 
Paradise Farm. 

" If it wouldn't be too much for you, my lady," 
she began, "I'd give all the help I could. Old 
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Job's sister could do the washing. A baby means 
a deal of washing. Miss Morley is her name. She 
can wash and get up beautifully^ though she's a bit 
deaf, and goes all of a tremble if you speak sud- 
denly close to her, and is as likely as not to drop 
anything she's holding. If Miss Morley was to do 
the washing, I could help with the baby." 

"My dear soul, would you really? Not that I 
should want very much help. I believe in looking 
after my own baby. Still, there are times when my 
husband will want me, and no man likes to hear a 
baby crying. Shan't he cry then, if he wants to? " 
addressing the cradle. " Well, then, my dear soul, 
it is settled. I wouldn't trust the precious bird to 
any one but you. Of course, it must be a busi- 
ness arrangement. I should have to pay an enor- 
mous sum to a nurse." 

So it was settled. 



CHAPTER IX 

It was about a month later. February had come 
with dappled skies of broken lights and the black- 
birds and thrushes singing in the valley below Sum- 
mer Place. It was a morning when Mrs. Cripps 
had been helping Mrs. Greville to bathe the baby. 
He had been got into his clean clothes, smelling of 
lavender, and had been laid down to sleep, his cur- 
tains drawn to shade him from the light. 

"My dear soul," Mrs. Greville said suddenly, 
" there is something I want to talk to you about." 

Mrs. Cripps started nervously. Was Mrs. Gre- 
ville going to say that they were leaving? By this 
time they filled her simple life to such an extent that 
the very thought of their going out of it was like 
a shadow of death. Usually Mrs. Cripps could for- 
get it, but when it forced itself upon her she was 
terrified. 

"Do you know that you are a very pretty 
woman?" Mrs. Greville went on, bringing a great 
relief to Mrs. Cripps's mind. " A very pretty 
woman. You always were, but since I took you in 
hand " — she eyed Mrs. Cripps's lavender print 
with approval — ^**you are uncommonly pretty — 
really and truly uncommonly pretty. Mr. Greville 
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is going to try the Salon with that picture of you 
feeding the calves. The light and shadow on your 
head and your gown are delicious." 

The soft colour flowed in Mrs. Cripps's cheeks. 
She was innocent and young. Then she lifted her 
large lids and there was a shadow in the depths of 
the china-blue eyes. 

" I suppose," she said, slowly, " that at the 
place where the picture would go to no one would 
know who I was? " 

" Bless your innocent heart, no ! The artists will 
rave about it. Charles Shannon will have to look 
to his laurels. But what was I talking about? Oh, 
yes. What became of that young man, my dear 
soul?" 

" What young mlEin^ my lady? " 

The colour ebbed and flowed in Mrs. Cripps's 
cheek. She looked down on the ground in an atti- 
tude of submissiveness which Mrs. Greville wished 
that Freddie could have seen. 

" Why, the young man who was in love with you, 
you pretty creature. He ought to have stood by 
you. Why didn't he? There, come and sit by me 
and tell me all about it. I am going to rest on the 
sofa for a little while. The bath-water can stand. 
Now you are to teU me all about it from beginning 
to end." 

She lay down on the flowery little sofa, and Mrs. 
Cripps settled her with a couple of pillows under 
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her head, taking herself the place in the basket-* 
chair which Mrs. Greville had indicated. The 
basket-chair stood by the head of the sofa, so that 
Mrs. Cripps's face was unobserved. 

" I've never asked you before," Mrs. Greville 
went on, " because you've a right to your secrets, 
my dear soul, just as much as I have. I never 
wanted to know anything about that wretched busi- 
ness. I knew — all I wanted to know — that you 
were a poor, innocent, dear soul, and how any one 
could think anything else is beyond me. Only 
Nurse Beaton wovJd talk. It's not in me to go on 
snubbing people for long. So I let her babble. It 
was at three o'clock in the morning, and she was 
making me a cup of tea. You know how long it 
takes the spirit-stove to boil. After all, they must 
talk. I suppose it's a dull life for the poor things. 
And as I listened I made up my mind that some 
day I'd ask you to tell me yourself. I felt that the 
woman's story was garbled — what this one said 
and what that one said; what this added and what 
that took away. My dear soul, I only thought 
how unutterably foolish the people were to think 
such a thing was possible of you. Why, I couldn't 
have thought it after knowing you for five seconds." 

" Many a one • did," said Mrs. Cripps, with un- 
expected bitterness, " who had known me five years 
and even longer. I believe some were disappointed 
there wasn't to be a hanging. A sudden horror 
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shook her erect young body. " They used to pity 
me when my husband was alive, but when he was 
dead there was no pity for me." 

"Never mind," said Mrs. Greville, soothingly. 
" I dare say you had a great many more friends 
than you thought. Anyhow, we are your friends 
now and we want to help you, to clear you quite in 
the eyes of the world. Let me see, the verdict was 
practically * Not proven.' The Judge directed the 
jury that there was no evidence — *not enough to 
hang a cat on, much less a woman who had suffered 
much,' were his words, I think. It was an unsatis- 
factory verdict — one of those that give a chance 
to the evil-minded. My dear soul, we want to see 
you quite cleared, so that the wickedest can't throw 
a stone." 

" You will never see that," Mrs. Cripps said, her 
eyes so dilated that Mrs. Greville thought she had 
never seen the like except in a child's face or a kit- 
ten's. " You will never see that. I've got to go 
through to the end with a black mark against me." 

" Oh ! no, you haven't, my dear soul. God's in 
His Heaven, you know. It isn't His will that the 
innocent should pass for the guilty. As it happens, 
we can do nothing now, but one day we shall have 
power and influence, perhaps." 

Mrs. Cripps burst into tears. 

" You've done more for me, my lady, than I ever 
thought any one could do for me. I forget the 
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world outside Paradise Farm, and what it may be 
saying of me, because you and Mr, Greville believe in 
me. I do indeed." 

In a sudden emotion she leant forward, picked up 
Mrs. Greville's dainty skirt by the hem, and kissed 
it. 

" You mustn't do that, my dear soul ; you mustn't 
do that," Mrs. Greville said, her cheeks a shade 
pinker and her lovely eyes suffused. "We've done 
nothing — nothing. You've done a deal for us in 
admitting us to this little paradise of a place — 
it was well called Paradise Farm — without asking 
us any questions. Why, we never gave you a char- 
acter of ourselves, did we? We might have been 
rogues and thieves for all you knew. You never 
asked for references. It was very bad business of 
you, Mrs. Cripps, but it was dear of you. Now, 
my dear soul, don't be on your knees to me like 
that. I'm only a human being and a very ordi- 
nary one. Now begin at the beginning, if you 
please. There was a young man, wasn't there?" 

Mrs, Cripps hung her head miserably. The 
colour came, but it was a painful deep red, as dif- 
ferent as possible from the happy blush with which 
a fortunate woman speaks of her lover, 

" Yes, there was,"* she said. " We grew up to- 
gether. His name was Philip Moore, He was a 
big boy, and I was a little girl. He always took 
me to school, because my mother was afraid some- 
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thing might happen to me. Phil was good to me. 
My mother couldn't have been kinder. Then he 
went to sea. YHien he came back, I was eighteen 
and he w€w twenty-three. He fell in love with me 
then. I often wondered what he saw in me." 

" And? " 

Mrs. Cripps had seemed content to lapse into si- 
lence. She lifted her head and, fixing her eyes 
with a strange moumfulness on the cot that held 
the sleeping child, she weni; on in a dull, monotonous 
voice — 

" There wasn't as happy a girl in Wilmington as 
I was. I knew I could trust Phil to be good to my 
mother. She'd never been a strong woman. It's 
damp down Wilmington way. Our cottage had 
streams all around it and I mind well how the 
frogs and efts would come into our rooms. It was 
a great sign of the dampness. I mind how I used 
to scream and how my mother would say, *What 
are you frightened of, Nancy? They're a deal 
more frightened of you.' The efts used to sit up 
and look at me in the comers of the dairy when I 
went to set the milk in the pans. There was a deal 
of rheiunatism down our way and my mother was 
crippled with it. I was growing up as fast as I 
could, to be able to take care of her; but it wasn't 
as fa^t as I liked. And here was Phil ready to 
make a home for both of us. He'd been steady and 
saved already. A little more, and he'd have had 
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enough to buy a bit of land with a cottage on it. 
We could have lived with a bit of farming and the 
poultry, even though he had to go to sea. I re- 
member when I said good-bye to him. It did rain 
that day. The wind had torn the creeper off our 
house-waU. The wet ivy dripped on us as we said 
good-bye. I never knew such desolation." 

Mrs. Greville patted her hand softly. " My 
dear soul ! My dear soul ! '' she kept saying under 
her breath at intervals. 

" He went," said Mrs. Cripps, in a voice of utter 
hopelessness. " He went, and he hadn't been gone 
six months till word came he was drowned with all 
the crew in the China Seas. I don't know what 
came over me then, I think the news, coming sud- 
den-like, drove me crazy for a bit. When I came 
to myself, I was as good as married to Peter Cripps. 
He was some sort of a cousin of my father's He'd 
been going and coming in my dreams all those bad 
days. I never was altogether awake, but walking 
about in a mist like. Misfortunes had come fast. 
Our best cow had died, and the calf with her, and 
it was a wet season and the hay rotted in the 
fields. My mother talked of the House. I couldn't 
let her go there, so I married Peter Cripps, thinking 
to make her comfortable. She hadn't much com- 
fort, poor soul. I did my best to keep her from his 
tongue. He was terribly bitter. He used to suf- 
fer with his head. Maybe it was the pain, and 
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not him. She hadn't to put up with it for long. 
The very day of the funeral Phil, looking like a 
ghost, knocked at the door." 

^^ It was a mistake about his death ! Dear, 
dear ! " said Mrs. Greville, in a voice as sweet as 
the cushat dove's. 

"He was picked up. He'd been badly scalded, 
but he was alive, and as soon as he was out of the 
bandages he was sent home. He meant to be 
angry with me, but as soon as he saw my face he 
knew. We were standing there, the most miserable 
souls on God's earth, poor Phil with his arms about 
me, and he crying like the rain, and I just shaking 
and saying nothing at all when Peter Cripps came 
round the corner of the house." 

Again the deep, painful colour pulsed in her 
cheeks. 

" He said — God forgive him. I don't think he 
knew how bad it was. And he ordered me inside, 
using shameful words to me. Poor Phil he flared 
up and they shouted against each other, and at last 
Phil went away. I saw him once more " — she said 
it with the air of a weary child — ^^ and — and I 
was miserable enough for anything. I'd have gone 
with him i^ he'd asked me, but he never did. It was 
below there in the garden. Peter Cripps was gone 
over to see the old doctor at Spelgrave. He might 
have come back at any minute, but I don't think we 
thought of that. I don't know how many times he 
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said good-bye and went aWay and came running 
back again. But at last he came no more. I lost 
my baby after that. Peter Cripps had no pity. 
He'd have had me out of my bed in three days and 
back to work if it hadn't been for Sarah. Sarah 
told it at the trial. * It didn't serve me. The peo- 
ple said that what else could be expected when Peter 
Cripps was so hard to me — and Phil — and all. 
It all camQ out about Phil. Peter Cripps had 
talked when he had taken more beer than was good 
for him. And I'd kept Phil's letters. There was 
one that told against me worst of all. I never had 
the heart to destroy them. It was all I had left. 
Poor Sarah did her best for me, but it proved the 
worst. She told how he used to threaten my poor 
mother with the House. It only made the case 
blacker against me. You know I brought him the 
poison, Mrs. Greville. He bid me to, saying it was 
for rats. God forgive him! He was a hard mem, 
but he had a deal of pain. Perhaps it was that 
drove him to be cruel." 

Mrs. Greville looked at her thoughtfully. 

"Perhaps it was, my dear soul. Perhaps it 
was," she said. " You dear soul ! You poor soul ! 
Tell me, now, did no one ever think that he might 
have taken the poison because of the pain? " 



CHAPTER X 

The last question of Mrs. Greville's received no 
satisfactory answer. She had discussed it with Mr. 
Greville endlessly during those spring months, in 
which she grew rounder and riper and lovelier and 
the baby resembled more and more a beautiful little 
Christ-child of Murillo. Mr. Greville was never 
tired of painting his wife and the child. Every 
hour, he declared, revealed them in a new and lovely 
aspect. He would rumple his golden hair till it 
stood up all round his young head in the effort to 
catch the expressions, exquisite, evanescent, of his 
wife's face as she bent over the child, and the endless 
lovely attitudes into which the baby fell on his 
mother's knee or in her lap, or sprawling on a rug 
on the floor or out of doors. 

Mr. Greville wore the air of a worshipper at a 
shrine. 

"Ah! Pfiun," he would say, "I can't do it. 
We've lost the art nowadays. Those old Italian 
fello^Brs, do you suppose the Madonna herself showed 
th^ the way? There is something precious lost 
oat of our paint boxes and brushes. What do you 
suppose it is, Pam? " 

" I think you're' doing quite as beautifully as any 
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of them, you absurd person!" Mrs. Greville would 
reply. " I'm sure you get as near to doing baby 
justice as any one could. As for me, you do me 
more than justice. But you must listen, dear heart, 
and not go on rumpling your hair like that. I was 
saying, *Why should the wicked old man poison 
himself and leave the blame to fall upon her? ' " 

" I know you were, my dear. You've said it so 
often during these last few months. I'll tell you 
what, Pam. If Only I dared! You know the Ma- 
donna adoring her baby in a meadow, and the 
flowers growing up all about them? I should like 
to pose you like that." 

" Do you think it would be reverent? " Mrs. Gre- 
ville asked, anxiously. 

" Reverent ! Of course, it would. Didn't the 
old fellows paint their Madonnas from the peasant 
mothers and babies about them? I could do some- 
thing wonderful. Supposing it got into the Acad- 
emy, and the pater came along with his double 
eyeglasses ! I wonder if he'd say, * By Jove ! what 
a lovely model that fellow must have had! And 
what a stunning child ! ' never imagining who they 
were! Why, he might even buy the picture. He 
has been buying some modems of late. But no ; 
he'd never admit me — not years hence — to the 
company of his Romneys and Raeburns. I should 
be proud if he approved, dear old fellow ! " 

" It might be my dearly-beloved old hunks of an 
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uncle," said Mrs. Greville, gaily. " I| don't see why 
he should be so wrong-headed, throwing up his 
guardianship like that, as though I were entirely 
unmanageable, and forcing us, my poor Freddie, 
into this most unfortunate position. I don't see 
my way out — nor do you — not, at least, till Vm 
of age next September twelve months. It was 
mean to make it twenty-five instead of twenty-one. 
Fortunately, Paradise Farm is a good place to lie 
perdus. And it is so lucky you had all that money 
in your own right, and were able to draw it out. 
Do look at his dear neck, Freddie! Do you know, 
I really think the most touching thing in the world 
is the little nape of a baby's neck. Do catch him 
lying so! But, as I was saying, he couldn't be so 
wicked as to do it deliberately — by way of re- 
venge, you know — sending her for the poison — 
poor innocent thing — so that she might seem to 
have murdered him. One hears of such things in 
books." 

" So one does," said Mr. Greville. " But who are 
you talking about? It can't be baby. And I 
didn't know your uncle was up to such wickedness, 
though he does bear a grudge against me for not 
leaving you to Archie. Still, poison, murder, he is 
much too respectable for such strong measures." 

" You stupid ! " said Mrs. Greville. " Hasn't 
ums a silly father?" — addressing the baby, who 
was placidly sucking his thumb. ^' I was talking 
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about poor Mrs. Crlpps, of course. Sweet Nancy! 
Isn't it a pretty name for her? She couldn't have 
been anything else but Nancy. Now, could she? 
As I was saying — " 

" You've been saying it any time and every time 
these three months back. If we could clear her! 
We can't even begin to take steps till next Septem- 
ber twelvemonths. Even then I shall spend a few 
weeks in retirement. What matter? Perhaps I'll 
get off the prison fare. I say, do look at him! 
He's trying to catch the sunbeam." 

" He shall always catch them, my beauty," said 
Mrs. Greville, fervently; and then went on as 
though there had been no divergence. " One thing 
I shall do as soon as ever I can, if Philip Moore 
doesn't come to me I'm going to Philip Moore." 

" What's that you say? " said Mr. Greville, look- 
ing up in a startled way. " And who is Philip 
Moore, may I ask? " 

" Well," said Mrs. Greville, deliberately, " I've 
often heard that distinguished fathers have stupid 
sons, but — " 

" I say, dear, he's too young to be hit like that. 
Poor little beggar ! " 

Mrs. Greville's look said unutterable things. 

*Thilip Moore is Mrs. Cripps's young man," she 
said. " It oughtn't to be difficult to trace him, if 
we could afford to go tracing any one. You see, he 
was a petty officer on the * Neptune ' when he met 
with that accident. Your brother Beau would know 
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all about him» or what's the good of having a 
brother — " 

" Beau could put some one on to find out, of 
course. But just at present, as long as we've got 
to lie perdus ourselves, I don't see what we can do 
to help the poor woman." 

"When I've found him," said Mrs. Greville, 
gloomily, " I shall only have begun. She keeps say- 
ing that she would run into a mousehole from him if 
he were to come. She thinks that he must have 
heard of her trial, and believes her a guilty woman, 
so keeps the breadth of the world between them. 
Preposterous, isn't it, Freddie? " 

" I don't know," said Mr. Greville, laying down 
his palette and brushes and standing back to in- 
spect the picture. " I don't know. After all, the 
case looked pretty black against the poor thing, on 
circumstantial evidence. I wouldn't have blamed 
her if she'd done it. He deserved it, by all ac- 
counts. Still, poison's a nasty thing. Your petty 
officer might be a bit funky — " 

" Freddie ! " Mrs. Greville's voice was magnifi- 
cent. " If I was accused of poisoning, would you 
believe it? Would you desert me? " 

" Not if I thought you did it for me," he said, 
looking at her with an ardent gaze. " But — a 
petty officer mightn't be so brave." 

"There are times," said Mrs. Greville, "when I 
find all your sex detestable, except, of course, this 
darling" — indicating the sleeping baby. 



 i 



CHAPTER XI 

It was some time about May — the very beginning 
of May — for the nightingales had come to the 
copse just below Paradise Farm, and the cock-birds 
were singing against each other, night and day, in 
an ecstasy of song which belongs only to their first 
days on land after the stormy seas •^— when Mrs. 
Cripps, who by this time watched Mrs. Greville like 
her dog, noticed with a sinking heart some signs of 
Black Care upon the face i^he had learnt to love as 
though it were the sun in her skies. 

What could be the matter? It was not that 
Paradise Farm was beginning to pall, surely. Mr. 
Greville seemed to have settled down in the place 
as though for life. He was immensely happy be- 
cause the picture of Mrs. Cripps feeding her calves 
against the green interior of the dairy had been 
accepted by the Paris Salon. He whistled and sang 
over his work now as he had not been used to do, 
and was making studies of Mrs. Greville and the 
baby preparatory to the great picture he was going 
to paint. The baby was a splendid specimen, 
darkly beautiful, like his mother, with round, lovely 
limbs and a most happy disposition, so that where 
another baby would have been hopelessly spoilt, he 
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slept and smiled and gurgled and sucked his thumb 
all day long» to say nothing of feeding as content- 
edly as any of the lambs that were^ leaping by their 
mothers in the pastures round about Paradise 
Farm. 

For some reason or other a cloud lay over Mrs. 
Greville. She would let it fall when she thought she 
was unobserved. When she was with her husband 
she sparkled with a somewhat forced gaiety. She 
was more beautiful than ever, and just as beauti- 
fully dressed. Boxes with a French name on them 
had arrived from time to time, always containing 
beautiful garments for Mrs. Greville. She had be- 
gun now to go to church and to take Mr. Greville 
with her. The brown-eyed curate had succeeded at 
last in putting up an iron church in Pixy End. 
Mr. and Mrs. Greville had helped largely. Per- 
haps that was why they chose to go there rather 
than to Leigh, which was quite near, and had a 
beautiful old church and just such a congregation 
of peasants and farming people as Mr. Greville 
loved to paint. Whereas at Pixy End they were 
the oddest lot, all sorts of queer people, rags and 
tags cut off the composite life of the country, who 
had done very well without church or chapel till 
Mr. Page's zeal had brought them in. 

Mrs. Cripps had never gone to church since her 
trial. She had not dared to face the eyes of the 
people. She would look wistfully at Mrs. Greville 
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going off by her husband's side in the elegant mus- 
lins and thin woolens which Mrs. Cripps thought 
should be worn inside out because their simplicity 
covered beautiful silk linings. No one pressed Mrs. 
Cripps to go, not even Mr. Page, though he came 
and talked religion with her. She did not mind the 
glance of his velvety eyes, soft and contemplative, 
any more than she minded Mrs. Greville's, or the 
roimd eyes of the baby, which were beginning to 
take an intelligent interest in the satellites who 
circled about him in a system of which he was the 
sun. 

It did not come very easy to Mrs. Cripps to think 
things out. She had a certain slowness about her 
which gave her long, ruminating look a resemblance 
to the gaze with which the cows looked at one from 
the pastures. ' 

She was thinking hard over the problem of Mrs. 
Greville's cares, when the lady herself came running 
into the room which Mrs. Cripps had swept out, and 
was dusting — the big room beyond her own bed- 
room in which Peter Cripps had died. 

" My dear soul," she said, " will you go down and 
tell Mrs. Snewin that I can't see her? I positively 
can't!" 

"You shouldn't encourage those idle folk from 
Pixy End. You shouldn't indeed, my lady," Mrs. 
Cripps said, earnestly. She had never given up 
calling Mrs. Greville " my lady," in spite of the 
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lady's remonstrances on that first day, now a long 
time ago; and Mrs. Greville seemed to have forgot- 
ten her first objections. " That old Mrs. Snewin, 
she spends every penny you give her in gin. She 
do indeed, my lady." 

" Well, if I was Mrs. Snewin,*' said Mrs. Greville, 
with a flash of her old audacious spirit, " I should 
spend every penny I could raise on gin. Think of 
her poor old twisted fingers and her bones full of 
rheumatism and the pig-sty she lives in! No win- 
dows, but only the spaces boarded up^ and a roof 
that leaks, and a floor that's a swamp in bad 
weather. If gin makes her forget it, it can't be 
such a bad thing." 

" Oh, my lady ! " said Mrs. Cripps, with a shocked 
air. 

Mrs. Greville turned her round about by the 
shoulders. 

" Go and tell her I can't give her anything. I 
really can't. I don't know where the money goes 
to. My dear soul, how do people live on a very 
little money? " 

" They aren't people who give it all away," said 
Mrs. Cripps, with her foot on the threshold of the 
next room. 

When she came back, having got rid of old Betty 
Snewin, Mrs. Greville was standing, staring about 
the room. 

"I've never been in here before, Nancy," she 
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said. It had come to be Nancy now, instead of 
Mrs. Cripps, when it was not " my dear soul." 
" What a lovely room to be wasted ! Wouldn't it 
just do for baby? He's rather cramped where he 
is, and he'll be out on the stairs as soon as ever he 
begins to crawl. Couldn't we have this ? " 

" It is the room where my husband died," said 
Mrs. Cripps, lowering her eyes, as she always did 
when she spoke of Peter Cripps. " I'd have offered 
it before, my lady — this for his nursery, and the 
other for your bedroom — only I didn't think 
you'd like it for the precious baby." 

" My dear soul, baby wouldn't mind. Why, in an 
old place like this people must have died in every 
room. I hate that fear of the dead. It's so cruel. 
What a lovely bed! What pillars! I should like 
to sleep in it myself. Would it be a dreadful trouble 
to turn you out? It seems a shame to covet your 
lovely room like this." 

" I often thought it was a pity, seeing as how it 
was the biggest room, to leave it empty. I did 
think of it for the precious baby. It won't be any 
trouble. Sarah and me'll make the change in next 
to no time. You are a bit cramped over there. I 
ought to have thought of it before." 

She and Sarah had spent the morning in chang- 
ing the rooms. There was not much that could be 
done in the way of altering the furniture, which was 
heavy and old-fashioned. How it had ever been got 
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up the little staircase, through the low doors, was 
a puzzle. Mrs. Greville supposed gaily that the 
rooms must have been built around the furniture, 
till Sarah, with a queer crooked smile, explained the 
mystery by saying that everything came to pieces. 

Mrs. Greville had had the baby out of doors all 
the morning while the rooms were being altered. 
In the afternoon she and Mr. Gi*eville started for a 
drive across the valley, with Dobbin, the old pony, 
and the little basket-phaeton, scarcely bigger than 
a batl^chair, which could be got through the nar- 
rowest lanes. The valley was a congeries of narrow 
lanes, in which a motor or a carriage would find 
themselves hopelessly embedded. Between Paradise 
Farm and Pixy End one was not likely to be 
troubled by meeting much traffic. 

They went off in high spirits, laughing and chat- 
tering, the gay sounds coming back to Mrs. Cripps 
as she stood by her gate till they were lost' under the 
hiU. 

When they had gone she went in and dressed the 
baby for his afternoon outing. Although she had 
not been to church, she was yet less afraid of her 
world since she had found people to believe in her, 
to scout the charge against her as an incredible 
thing. Perhaps she would find courage to go to 
church one of these days, creeping in under cover 
of Mr. and Mrs. Greville. Meanwhile she made 
little excursions with the baby down the hill, up 
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the hill towards the world, seldom meeting any one 
beyond a tramp or a labourer^ always terrified out 
of reason when she saw some one coming who be- 
longed to neither of these classes. 

When she met any such — it might be a cyclist 
or some one who had lost their way, for the lane 
by Paradise Farm led to nowhere except Pixy End 
and Summer Place, and neither of these was much 
in demand — she would stoop down and pretend to 
be settling baby in his cart,j leaning within the hood 
to hide her face. 

She was not so incongruous with the equipage as 
she would have been some months ago, since Mrs. 
Greville had taken her dressing in hand. To be 
sure, the baby was turned out like a young prince, 
in as fine a baby-carriage as the West-End of Lon- 
don could produce. His white satin cloak was 
trimmed with real lace. His coverlet was of beauti- 
ful embroidery. 

The nightingales sang on the hedge which was 
just becoming delicately green. The larks were 
springing up out of the fields. Speedwell and star- 
wort were on the grassy banks. The little green 
way by the roadside was so thick with daisies that a 
maid's foot must have covered at least the pro- 
verbial seven wherever she stepped. Little streams 
were running out of sight under the green silk of 
the wayside grasses. 

Mrs. Cripps forgot her fears and griefs, and 
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wandered on further than she was accustomed to 
go. The lane twisted and turned. She met noth- 
ing more alarming than a round-eyed urchin driv- 
ing a flock of geese, who stared at her unabashed. 
She wondered if the child could have known her un- 
happy notoriety. But of course not; he could be 
no more than six years old. 

Turning a corner of the lane suddenly^ she came 
upon a gentleman sitting all by himself on the stile 
that led to a field path. He was apparently en- 
joying the beautiful view. He was smoking, and 
the blue smoke of his cigar floated in the air. He 
wore the peaked cap of a motorist; and his eyes 
were merry and kind as they regarded Mrs. Cripps. 
There was something oddly familiar about them. 
Where had she seen them before? 



CHAPTER XII 

She looked at the gentleman, and he looked at her. 

" I hope I didn't startle you," he said, politely, 
lifting his cap as he spoke. Mrs. Cripps wondered 
why he should have lifted his cap to her. Did he 
take her for a lady in the pretty blue frock Mrs. 
Greville had cut out for her and basted together 
with rough stitches, leaving her to put in the 
needlework herself? 

" No, Sir," she said, a little tremulously. " Not 
at all, thank you, Sir." 

She remembered him now. He was without his 
great leather and fur coat and his goggles, but she 
recognised him by his voice. She came in contact 
with so few people that it was easy to remember. 
It was the gentleman who had stopped at the gate 
one day last summer to ask the way to Lord 
Throckmorton's. 

" I believe we've met before," he said, pleasantly. 
" I had a dreadful time that day. I didn't reach 
my destination till five in the afternoon. What 
lanes ! " 

" I'm very sorry. Sir," she said. " I ought to 
have advised you to keep to the roads. There 
isn't room for a motor-car down these lanes." 
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She was not at all afraid of him. He inspired 
confidence, and yet he made her feel shy. Some- 
thing in his eyes said that he was vastly amused 
with everything. 

"Is that a baby you have there?" he asked. 
" May I look? Your own? " 

"Oh! no, Sir." 

There was something almost indignant in the 
tone of her voice which made him smile to him- 
self. 

"May I look? I am rather interested in some 
babies.'* 

She turned back the embroidered coverlet so that 
he might have a better sight of the baby's face. 
He looked at it with a greater intentness than a 
man usually bestows upon a baby. 
A boy? " he asked at last. 
Yes, Sir, it is a boy.'* 

" And a remarkably fine specimen, I take it, 
eh? I don't know much about babies, although 
I am interested in . . . some babies." 

• " Dr. Bryant came about the vaccination the 
other day. He said he'd never seen a finer baby. 
Beailtiful, too. Why wouldn't he be, with his 
father and mother? " 

The moment she said it she was conscious of an 
indiscretion. Remembering how Mrs. Greville had 
been alarmed by the gentleman's visit, she tried to 
cover up her mistake, to distract him from what 
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she had said. She looked the picture of guilt as 
she went on hastily — 

" I beg your pardon, Sir, but I think I must be 
going. Baby'll be wanting his tea. Good after- 
noon» Sir. I'm sorry your motor got stuck that 
day, Sir. It's no place down this way for any- 
body. It only leads to great ruin and desolation. 
Pixy End and Summer Place. They've hardly a 
pane of glass between them, and Summer Place with 
such a bad name! I'd take the high road, Sir, if 
I were you, and go on till you come to the sign- 
post that says, * For Audly Grange and Mil- 
borough Common.' It's a beautiful road. Sir." 

^^ Ah ! thank you," he said, almost as though he 
had not heard her. He was replacing the baby's 
coverlet with a careful hand. " But the father and 
mother from whom the little chap should inherit 
beauty? They are at your delightful farmhouse? " 

Her colour had forsaken her. She looked away 
from him with a pretence of lowering the canopy 
of the baby-carriage. A cloud-veil overspread the 
sun. The distances were more beautiful now, more 
deeply blue. The shadow of the cloud darkened the 
slope of the distant hills, while the crests were in 
pale sunlight. 

" They are not at Paradise Farm," she said, in- 
tending an equivocation. " They are — over 
there." 

"Ah! they are over there? Thank you. Well, 
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I am very glad they have found a devoted friend — 
over there." He looked very kindly at her. Was 
it possible he meant she was the devoted friend to 
those two who were as far above her as the inhabi- 
tants of another sphere? The epithet "friend" 
applied to her warmed her heart and suffused her 
eyes. But, of course, this gentleman didn't know 
— how could he? — the dreadful reason that made 
it too much to call her their friend. 

" Indeed, I would do anything in the world for 
them, Sir," she said. 

" Well, do this," he responded. " Say nothing 
of your meeting with me, lest it should frighten 
them away from Paradise Farm. You wouldn't 
like that, would you? " 

She considered a moment, her thoughts appar- 
ent in her candid face. Then she answered him, 
choking a little. 

" If I thought their staying would do them any 
harm, Sir, I'd bid them go," she said. "You are 
their friend. Sir, really and truly their friend?" 

" My dear creature, I am their friend. But just 
at present they have run away from their friends. 
There is a reason ; and, upon my word, I envy them 
at Paradise Farm. There is no reason to hasten 
their leaving it. But if there should be any 
trouble, if they are in difficulties of any kind, you 
are to let me know. You must keep this card 
somewhere in a safe place." He had extracted a 
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card from his pocket-book and held it to her. 
" Remember, they are not to know — Babes in the 
Wood. It might only have the effect of frightening 
them away into the world. If they are in any 
trouble, you are to send for me.'* 

She took the card, and, without looking at it, 
slipped it into her pocket. Her eyes were on the 
gentleman's face, at first puzzled, then with en- 
lightenment growing in them. 

"I believe you're Mr. Greville's brother, Sir.'^ " 
she said. 

" Mr. Greville ! " He had a mystified air. Then 
he seemed to understand. " Oh ! aye, to be sure — • 
Mr. Greville's brother. Well, I am Mr. Greville's 
very good friend, and Mrs. Greville's. You will 
write to me at that address if they are in any 
trouble. Good afternoon! We shan't forget your 
kindness to them over there. It is going to rain, 
I believe. Better get the little chap under shelter." 

The cloud had moved towards them, and was 
trailing its ragged edges above their heads. A big 
drop fell. Mrs. Cripps, in a flurry, turned the 
baby-carriage about and made for home. When she 
arrived home, the baby was awake and clamouring 
to be attended to. The rain, after all, had held 
off, and they had reached home with dry skins. By 
the time the baby was fed and comforted and asleep 
again it was time to milk the cow. She took off 
her blue dress and hung it on a nail, getting into 
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her working attire. As she hung it up, she said to 
herself that it must go to the wash-tub. 

To the wash-tub it went the next day. She had 
clean forgotten about the card the gentleman had 
given her; nor did she remember it till she was 
ironing out the frock. Then she found it in the 
pocket, a little mass of indistinguishable pulp. 



CHAPTER Xm 

A FEW days later, going into Mrs. Greville's room, 
the lady turned on her a look of such trouble as 
made Mrs. Cripps's faithful heart begin to ache. 

" My dear soul,'' she said, " look here." She 
was indicating the box in which Mrs. Cripps had 
seen the rolls of banknotes and piles of gold not so 
many months ago. " I have hardly anything left. 
And see these bills! They've been coming in ever 
since Christmas. I thought we had such heaps and 
heaps of money. Freddie drew out all he had in 
the bank before we were married. It was nearly 
two thousand pounds. It seems a deal of money, 
doesn't it? Well, it is nearly all gone. It was 
nearly all gone before I knew it was going. And 
this creature, Thekla, grows insolent. Of course, 
she only knows me as — as — . I paid her down 
for my wedding clothes. Poor Freddie was so 
proud to buy me my things. And here are the 
bills for baby's things from Vemette and Copeland. 
What prices! Of course, I must have real lace 
and fine linen for the poor darling. I'm afraid I've 
been very extravagant. I must have been giving 
away with both hands. Oh! what are we to do? " 

Mrs. Cripps leant forward and peered into the 
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box. There was still a roll of banknotes, a little 
pile of gold at the bottom of it. 

" Couldn't we keep them quiet, my lady," she 
said, ^^ with something on account? Let me do it 
for you. It's plain to see you've not been used to 
business. My mother never took to the country. 
She kept a dairy in the town before she married 
my father. She used to say that business unfitted 
a woman for a quieter life. I've always had a head 
for figures. I suppose I got it from her. Let me 
figure it out." 

" Oh ! you kind soul, if you would ! I've been 
trying to make out what I did with it all, and my 
head aches. I believe I must have given away a 
great deal in Pixy End. And then those dreadful 
bills! Imagine ten guineas for a perfectly plain 
petticoat! Thekla kept sending me the things, and 
I never asked their prices. I'm not a bit afraid of 
my husband, only, you see, he's quarrelled with his 
father over me, so we've nowhere to turn to at pres- 
ent. I think he might — forgive. He is so fond 
of Freddie, and so is Beau, his eldest brother. But 
they'd say Freddie ought to give himself up and go 
to prison. And that would kill me. And it's all 
my fault. They'll have to give me my money next 
year, when I come of age. They won't be able to 
help themselves. Then Freddie and I will go 
abroad. He can paint anywhere. See him in 
prison I can't and won't! I should die of it. If 
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only I hadn't had such a horrid mean uncle! 
Freddie would go to prison quite cheerfully. In 
fact, he's most anxious to go through with it. But, 
my dear soul, you know what a prison is. Imagine 
my husband, baby's father, in prison, and it all my 
fault!" 

She hid her face on Mrs. Cripps's shoulder, and 
Mrs. Cripps put a tender arm about her. What 
did she care if Mr. Greville was liable to imprison- 
ment? She wasn't anxious to know what he'd done. 
She was sure it was nothing very bad. Probably 
he'd been wrongfully accused like herself, and there 
hadn't been any kind, yellow-faced old man with 
piercing eyes to lean forward and say things for him 
and save him. She felt like hiding these two beauti- 
ful, precious young creatures at the risk of her life 
from whatever might threaten them. Anyhow, Mrs. 
Greville need never know how many weeks' money she 
owed Mrs, Cripps. She had a way of leaving 
money about. There was always a little pile on the 
end of her bedroom mantelpiece. She would say to 
Mrs. Cripps, " My dear soul, take whatever I owe 
you." Mrs. Cripps had not taken it. In a few 
weeks' time it had grown quite beyond the pile on 
the bedroom mantelpiece. What matter? Some 
time, when there was plenty of money, she would 
remind Mrs. Greville. If that time did not come — 
well, Peter Cripps had left his widow a bit of 
money. There would be enough. There would be 
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always to the end only herself to think of. A 
woman with her history would make no new ties. 
The end seemed a long, long way off, down a dwin- 
dling and dreary perspective of years, at the end 
of which she saw herself a little old woman creep- 
ing feebly to her grave, alone, always alone. She had 
never looked for so much joy as these last months 
had brought her. Perhaps they would still re- 
member her when they had gone away from Para- 
dise Farm. 

" It's been preying on your mind,'' she said, 
touching Mrs. Greville's beautiful scented hair with 
her labour-hardened hand tenderly. " You did 
ought to have told me before. It's bad for you to 
keep troubles to yourself — indeed it is — and bad 
for that there precious baby as well. Let me bear 
the troubles with you. I'll figure it all out, and 
you'll write the letters. My writing's not good 
enough for that." 

"But what am I to say? I'm dreadfully fright- 
ened about it," Mrs, Greville said, lifting her tear- 
stained face from Mrs. Cripps's shoulder, which she 
had made quite damp. " I never owed any money 
before. Won't they be dreadfully rude about it, 
and demand every penny I owe them? Shall I tell 
them I didn't know the things would cost so much? " 

" Bless your innocent heart, no," said Mrs. 
Cripps. She hardly knew herself how she came by 
such knowledge. It must have been a throw-back 
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to the commercial mother, or some one earlier. 
" You don't let 'em know for the life of you that 
you're anyhow flustered. Write and say that 
you're enclosing a cheque on account. That's all 
you have to say. Once they've seen a sight of 
your money, they'll be as civil as civil." 

"My dear soul, how do you know? And how 
are we going to go on even if they're quiet? I've 
things I could sell — not things Freddie gave me, 
of course, but heaps and heaps of things I'd never 
wear. I had so many old great-aunts, and all their 
jewellery and lace and furs came to me. Some day 
I'll show them all to you. I really ought to have 
the furs out. They'll be harbouring moth. I 
daren't go up to London, else I'd be recognised. 
Who could I get to sell the things for me? " 

" If you must, sell a little bit here and a little bit 
there, my lady," said Mrs. Cripps. It was won- 
derful how strong and fearless she felt now that it 
was a question of helping these people who had 
come to feed full her poor starving heart. " A 
little bit here and a little bit there. There won't 
be much selling needed. Only you'll have to hold 
your hand, my lady. You've done enough for 
Pixy End, and too much. It only goes to the 
beer-houses and on those idle hussies' backs." 

" Even so, it made them happier, so it isn't 
wasted," Mrs. Greville said, and laughed at the con- 
sternation in Mrs. Cripps's face. Her mood 
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changed like the wind. " My dear Nancy, if I was 
like old Betty Snewin or Martha Pearks, I should 
certainly lay out all I had in drink. Of course, it 
isn't becoming — I acknowledge that. Still, poor 
things — " 

" Not another penny shall you give them, the 
baggages ! " said Mrs. Cripps, in her new mood of 
domination. For the moment the thought, like a 
cold hand squeezing her heart, did not come to her 
that the people of Pixy End would point to her as 
that murdering woman, and shrink to the wall to 
let her pass. 

" It will be very hard to refuse them, but I must 
do it," said Mrs. Greville, with a light of resolve on 
her face. " You shall see, my dear soul, how sav- 
ing I am going to be ! I am not going to have an- 
other stitch of clothes till my money comes to me. 
And there are things I can very well do without. I 
know it has been, really shocking of us. Wine at 
dinner every day, and all sorts of fruit and expen- 
sive luxuries coming down from town. I am going 
to make a list of things I can do without. I won- 
der if Freddie would too ? I should think he'd think 
it rather fun. He could smoke cheap cigars, and 
I know you can get claret for a shilling a bottle, 
for I saw it once in a shop window. Why shouldn't 
we have that instead of expensive wine? And I 
know I can do without sweets, though Freddie won't 
believe it, and orders them as regularly as he does 
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his cigars. The library subscription, too, could 
be given up, and we could take a halfpenny paper 
instead of The Times. Freddie could buy his 
clothes ready-made and awfully cheap. And we 
could wear darned stockings. If Freddie bought 
his ties made up, he'd get them much cheaper. He 
needn't wear collars either, or at least he needn't 
change them every day. Oh! I foresee, my dear 
soul, that we shall become quite rich just out of the 
things we save, without getting in any money at 

P Mrs. Cripps smiled a little grimly. It was only 

since Mrs. Greville came that she remembered to 
smile. 

" You let your good gentleman alone, my lady," 
she said. " Grentlemen never like their clothes to be 
bothered about by ladies. If I know anything 
about Mr. Greville, he'd just as soon go without 
as wear ready-mades. And as for cheap cigars and 
cheap wines, he'd pine into his grave before he'd 
touch 'em. Let me see. How much have you left, 
my lady?" 

" Count it, Nancy. Every time I count it it 
comes out different." 

Mrs. Cripps smiled again, the compassionate 
smile. She was really in her element. It had 
never occurred to her that she could stand in the 
position of helper and adviser to her adored Mrs. 
Greville. 
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She took up the pile of notes and counted them. 

^^ A hundred pound in bank-notes," she said. ^^ 
" That'll give 'em fifty pounds apiece. Why, 
they'll be so polite, my lady, you won't know what 
to do with them once they get so much money. 
You'll have to be firm. If I know that there 
Thekla, she'll be sending you another box to look 
at; but just you turn away your head. What do 
you want with clothes when you've that there 
precious baby? But for Mr. Greville, not a word 
to him. He'd fret. You've got to put it on me. 
There's a nice heap of gold to go on with — sev- 
enty pounds. It will spread out." 

" You dear, dear Nancy ! " cried Mrs. Greville. 
" Every time I counted the money it came out dif- 
ferently. Sometimes it was hun4i*eds of pounds 
more than it was at other times. I had better write 
the letters at once." 

She drew the pretty desk, with a name in the 
gold of the sunk handle which had nothing to do 
with Greville towards her. 

Mrs. Cripps, standing by, watched as she opened 
the desk and found the delicate notepaper and the 
jewelled pen. 

" That's right, my lady," she said. " You write 
on the finest paper you've got. Let 'em see you 
want for nothing. And as haughty as you like. 
Say as you'd too much to see to, and you forgot 
their small accounts." 
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Mrs. Greville turned and looked at her in huge 
delight. 

" You dear soul ! *' she said. " You're quite 
right. You're quite inimitably right. But how did 
it come to you? To understand the creatures, I 
mean. Mrs. Cripps, otherwise Sweet Nancy, you're 
just immortal, that's what you are." 

" Unless it was to come from my mother," Mrs. 
Cripps replied, beaming and bashful under the 
praise. 



CHAPTER XIV 

After that there was something different in Mrs. 
Cripps's manner to her lodgers. No one could say 
it was less deferential, but there was an air of pro- 
tective proprietorship about it which had not been 
there before. Sarah noticed it, and grumbled, as 
was her way. 

" Settin' yourself up," she said, " to make idols 
of them as is 'ere to-day and gone to-morrow, as 
the sayin' is. Fve nought to say against them, but 
'taint likely they'd stay. And wotever you're goin' 
to do with yourself at Paradise Farm, them bein' 
gone, is beyond me. * Set not your faith in 
princes,' says the Book. If 'twas to be * Set not 
your faith in Grevilles ' 'twould be my mind. 
You're a-spendin' of yourself too much with them. 
If so be they was gone, you'd 'ave nothink left. 
Set yourself too low, you do. Why, come to that, 
'tis much of a muchness, only you got off as should 
never have been accused. 'E's never been took, 
and he don't look one to do much 'arm any more 
than yourself ; but he's af eard o' bein' took, or she's 
afeard for him, and it follows there ain't no reason 
for your a-wallowin' before them same as if they 
was 'eathen gods." 

91 
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"Oh, Sarah!'' cried Mrs. Cripps, much dis- 
tressed. " I never thought you'd say the like. 
Think of that blessed baby ! And I'm sure neither 
she nor Mr. Greville ever asks for the smallest thing 
without * Would you be so kind? ' and * Oh, thank 
you.' I thought you were as fond of them as my- 
self." 

" So I am, so I am," said Sarah. " But I know 
you longer than I know them, and I don't like to 
see you littlin' yourself as though you was a snuff 
of candle as was only fit to be thrown away. Don't 
set too much store by them, lest they fail you. 
Trust in the Lord, and in Him only. There, I'm 
talkin' a deal, and all that washin' up to do.^ And 
there's some one at the front door, to judge b^^dhat 
dog's uneasiness." 

She disappeared and there was a great noise of 
splashing of water in the back kitchen. Mrs. 
Cripps untied her apron, put on a clean one, which 
she took from the dresser drawer, and went out to 
see who was at the front door. Time was that she 
would have gone with a terrified expectation. Now 
the expectation had almost ceased, and she was not sh 
unhappy. Her lodgers seemed to have brought her '^ 
a curious ease and restfulness. 

It was Mr. Page, the curate, asking for Mrs. 
Greville. Mr. and Mrs. Greville were out on the 
lawn at the back, from which the country dropped, 
and was full of the singing of birds. It was a day 
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of May, as it ought to be, and not as It Is — " Joc- 
und May," in which the ancient revelry would not 
be out of tune. 

Mr. Page smiled at Mrs. Cripps. He was not 
angry with her because she didn't come to church. 
Time had been he had looked at her a little askance, 
wondering somewhat at the innocence and candour 
of her face. Since then he had discussed her with 
Mrs. Greville, and he looked at her with a spiritual 
pleasure in his eyes, as of the shepherd. She had 
suffered such undeserved wrong, and it had left her 
so sweet, ao unemblttered. " Is Mrs. Greville at 
home? '' he asked; and his voice had an almost ten- 
der intonation. 

There was something in Mrs. Cjripps's eyes he had 
never seen there before. The humility of their 
expression had hurt him. Now she looked as 
though she were learning to stand upright. He 
wondered, not recognising the timid creature who 
has found something to protect. 

" If you will step in here. Sir,'' she said and 
opened the door, not of the parlour, which was the 
lodgers' sitting-room, but of the tiny' room the 
other side of the hall which belonged to herself. 

He followed her, wondering. Did the new ex- 
pression in her eyes mean that she was going to 
speak to him as her spiritual pastor, to lay bare, 
perhaps, the wounds of other people's inflicting from 
which shfi jba4 .suffered.^ 
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Her first words undeceived him. 

" Sir," she said, " if it is money you wanjt for 
them folk at Pixy End, 'tisn't of Mrs. Greville you 
should ask it; it isn't indeed. She has already 
given more, dear soul, than she had any right to 
give." 

Mr. Page turned very red. He had, as a matter 
of fact, a long list of distressful cases to lay before 
Mrs. Greville, with a shorter list of things he needed 
for his iron church. He had been taking it for 
granted that the Grevilles were rich people. They 
had all the outward signs of it, except that they 
were content to live at Paradise Farm, and that 
Mrs. Greville preferred to nurse her own baby 
rather than entrust it to an ignorant stranger. 
But he was too near the simplicities himself to be 
surprised at these things. Now he felt arraigned 
before the gravity in Mrs. Cripps's solemn eyes. 
Those lists in his pocket made him uneasy. " I'm 
so sorry," he stammered. " I'm afraid I've been 
inconsiderate. Mrs. Greville always seemed to wish 
to give, and I, stupidly, perhaps, thought that she 
must have plenty to give." 

" So she do wish to give, bless her dear heart ! " 
said Mrs. Cripps. " As for plenty to give, that's 
another pair of boots, as the saying is. Don't 
you go blaming yourself. Sir. Ypu didn't take 
it for yourself. She didn't ever ought to 
have built that church — leastways, not at pres- 
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ent. She've crippled herself with all she's been 
doing." 

Mr. Page took a couple of slips of paper out of 
h^s pocket, tore them in small pieces^ and dropped 
them into Mrs. Cripps's clean fender. He had a 
conscience-stricken air. Oddly enough, he never 
thought of disbelieving Mrs. Cripps, of going to the 
fountain-head for information. 

^^ I will take care she gives no more," he said. 
"What is given, of course, is beyond recall." He 
had a passing wonder as to whom he should find 
to take Mrs. GreviUe's place. But he had most 
uncommonsensible hope and trust. Some one would 
turn up to help him. He remembered with a pang 
of contrition that Mrs. Greville's brightness had 
been overshadowed of late. " I hope — I hope Mrs. 
Greville's generosity hasn't crippled her," he said. 

" It have crippled her, Sir," Mrs. Cripps^ re- 
sponded. " But don't you be afraid. She'll want 
for nothing while she has me. And, to be sure, 
she'll have plenty one of these days. She don't look 
as if she was going to want for money, does she, 
Sir?" 

Mr. Page agreed that she did not. He supposed, 
with a great feeling of relief, that Mrs. Cripps 
was acquainted with the affairs of her lodgers, and 
was only too glad to accept what her words con- 
veyed, that the embarrassment caused by Mrs. Gre- 
ville's imprudent generosity was but temporary. 
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" I am very glad to know that Mrs. Greville pos- 
sesses so good a friend," he said. 

Rather to his distress, the tears flooded Mrs. 
Cripps's eyes. Her voice was humble once again. 
He realised that a woman is not tried for her life 
and only half cleared without being broken by it. 

" There's nothing I wouldn't do for her> indeed, 
Sir," she said. " See what she did for me ! I was 
down in the depths of shame, and she held her little 
finger to me and pulled me out. And Mr. Gre- 
ville, he never looked at me as though he believed it. 
I might have been anybody for the way they've 
treated me." 

" Anybody," the little curate repeated, laying a 
kind hand on her shoulder. " Anybody except a 
deeply-wronged woman." 
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CHAPTER XV 

Aftek that, somewhat to her bewilderment, Mrs. 
Cripps found herself installed as confidential adviser 
to Mrs. GreviUe. Since Freddie must never, never 
knov hov perilously near to hankruptc; he had 
been brou^t bj his wife's indiscretion, the situation 
must be talked over with somebody else ; and there 
was no one but Mrs. Cripps. Mrs. Greville had 
vowed to learn the art of saving money, even if she 
need not practise it after next year. She was fur- 
bishing up her long-forgotten arithmetic, at which 
^ she confessed she had always been a dunce. She 
fj- would draw out elaborate plans of how much it 
Z. ought to cost them to live, and then confess laugh- 
ingly to Mrs. Cripps that she really thought she 
was saving the money while she made the plans. 

" I do nothing," she said, " positively nothing, 
while I make these delightful plans. I can be as 
extravagant as I like, and my conscience is solaced. 
What if asparagus is eight-and-sixpence a bundle? 
Freddie loves it. I can draw up a more ] 
nious scale of living on a vanishing 
morrow," 

Mrs. Cripps listened with a tok 
did not in the least understand Mo^ _ _ 
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laughing moods, but it was good that she laughed. 
There was quite a comfortable little surplus in 
the money-box these days, although the mouths of 
those creditors of whom Mrs. Cripps spoke as 
" 'arpies " had been stopped. There was one or 
two gaps in Mrs. Greville's jewel-case where things 
had been taken away by Mrs. Cripps and sold for 
red gold — or so Mrs. Cripps said. She had gone 
one or two journeys to London to dispose of Mrs. 
Greville's valuables. If she had got no further than 
the little close wood beyond the hop-garden, not 
half a mile from Paradise Farm, no one was the 
wiser except old Watch, who found her out, and 
shared her frugal meal with her. If Mrs. Greville's 
valuables had travelled no further than the top 
drawer of Mrs. Cripps's chest of drawers, which 
was always kept locked, only Mrs. Cripps knew 
that. Each time after a jewel was sold Mrs. Gre- 
ville launched into some gay extravagance because 
she had so much money. The amount Mrs. Cripps 
was to receive for the articles sold puzzled her 
sorely till she hit on the device of getting Mrs. Gre- 
villeto name a sum. Mrs. Greville named one in 
the dark, and the article produced almost exactly 
that sum. It was sheer craftiness on Mrs. Cripps's 
part to add on or take off a sum not exceeding 
seven-and-sixpence, She said to herself that lots 
of people would have brought the exact sum. She 
knew better. 
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Mrs. GreviUe meanwhile had not forgotten her 
idea that since Mrs. Cripps was entirely innocent 
of the charge of poisoning her husband, her inno- 
cence must be provable, and she had set about try- 
ing to make discoveries, being rather hampered by 
the necessity she was under of lying low. Once or 
twice already her privacy had been in danger. 
News of her had penetrated to the outside world, 
and one or two callers had made their appearance 
at Paradise Farm. It was not in her to be rude or 
unkind, and in the teeth of prudence she received 
her callers, gave them tea, and sent them away to 
gossip about her. 

One of the callers was of a different kidney. 
Mrs. Cripps came in in a great state of agitation to 
give her card to Mrs. Greville. 

"Lady Mary Grant," Mrs. Greville read on the 
card, and in the comer, " The Manor House." 

" You'll see her, my lady? " Mrs. Cripps said, and 
panted with eagerness. 

**It's hardly fair to her," said Mrs. Greville, 
enigmatically, "but I'll see her." 

Lady Mary came round the comer of the house 
and joined Mrs. Greville on the grass plot. Mr. 
Greville had wandered off somewhere with old 
Watch at his heels, and Mrs. Greville was alone, 
save for her baby, who was lying on a rug on the 
grass talking to the apple-boughs and the blue sky 
between above his head. 
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Lady Mary was a very diflferent person from the 
other callers. Kindness, understanding, and sym- 
pathy shone out of her rosy old face. She heul 
left her eightieth birthday behind her, although no 
one would have guessed it seeing her erect carriage, 
the brightness of her eyes^ the dear rosiness of her 
cheeks. 

" You must forgive my not having called before," 
she said. " I've been abroad, and have only just 
discovered that I possess such charming neighbours. 
My dear, are you comfortable? I know Paradise 
Farm is delightful, but these old places are rather 
inconvenient sometimes. If there is anything I 
could send you from the Manor House, I should be 
so pleased. And the dear, darling baby ! What a 
beautiful little creature! My dear, what a happy 
woman you must be ! " 

Lady Mary sat down in the chair Mrs. Cripps 
had fetched, and seemed to forget that she had only 
come to make a short call, while her old coachman 
and his old horses were nodding asleep at the gate. 
In a very short time Mrs. Greville felt that she had 
known Lady Mary all her life, and could say any- 
thing to her. 

Presently Lady Mary, after a careful glance 
about her, brought up the question of Mrs. Cripps. 

" I am very much interested in your hostess," 
she said. " Such a pretty young woman ! She de- 
served a better fate." 
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Her bright old eyes scrutinised Mrs. Greville's 
face to see how much she knew. Mrs. Grevifle's 
answer told her how much. 

" Yes, indeed, the dear soul ! " said Mrs. Gre- 
yille. ^^ It is a dreadful, dreadful shame that she 
should ever have been so accused, and that there 
should still be people wicked and foolish enough to 
believe the accusation against her. It has quite 
spoilt her life. Dear Lady Mary, there must be some 
way of making the truth manifest and clearing her- 
before all the world. It is dreadful, tiiat feeling 
she has that her life is closed.'' 

" Preposterous at her age," said Lady Mary. 
" She can't be thirty. What's thirty? A baby ! " 

" She might be happy if we could only clear her," 
Mrs. Greville went on with a passing gleam of ap- 
preciation in her eyes. " Now, I'm sure Peter 
Cripps poisoned himself. She spoke of his suffer- 
ing. She excused him his brutality to her because 
he suffered. Dr. Mildmay, who was in partnership 
with old Dr. Seward, who attended him, could tell 
her nothing about the case. He must have for- 
gotten. He talked about indigestion. Indigestion 
can be bad enough for the matter of that, I'm told. 
I've never suffered from it myself." 

" Mildmay's a fossil, a fogey," said Lady Mary. 
" Poor Sir Robert used to have him, and I keep 
him on. When Dr. Mildmay dies — I don't want 
him to die — I shall have a young man. I suffer 
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too much from having old things about me — old 
servants, old horses, old doctors. Mildmay posi- 
tively had the rudeness to refer to my age when I 
had a little heart attack last winter. I only ex- 
cused him because he knew no better." 

^^ She has hidden herself too long in Paradise 
Farm," Mrs. Greville went on. " Now she is afraid 
of the people outside it. If she ever leaves the 
place she is heavily veiled. She never would 
leave it except to do one or two little errands for 
me. I have tried to persuade her to go to 
church, but she has shown such distress at the 
prospect — " 

" I know. I tried to take her by the hand after 
the trial. But I found she would not face the 
•world. I let her alone, thinking that time would 
help. Apparently it has not helped. Mr. Page is 
an excellent man, only I don't like his enthusiasm in 
the cause of what he calls temperance. Sir Robert 
used always to say, * If you take a man's beer away, 
give him a beefsteak. I quarrelled with Mr. 
Ormsby, Mr. Page's vicar, over the punch at the 
rent-dinner. It never did anybody any harm. It 
is brewed, my dear, from a recipe which we have 
had in the family four hundred years. As I said 
to Ormsby, England never became what she is on 
water." 

There was a Tudor splendour in the flash of the 
old lady's eye and the tightness of her mouth as 
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she concluded, which made Mrs. Greville long for 
Freddie to see it^ and perhaps to paint her. 

" If I hadn't been obliged to go abroad for poor 
Sir Robert's health, I'd have taken Nancy Cripps 
by the hand and made the people ashamed of 
themselves," she said, with indignation. " She 
should marry. Indeed, she ought to marry. Such 
a pretty young thing! What are the men about? 
By the way, there was a man in the case, wasn't 
there? To be sure. It was on that the Crown 
based its case. Poor child, as if they couldn't see 
there was no guilt behind that face." 

" I am told Lucrezia Borgia had a baby face," 
said Mrs. Greville. " Nevertheless, though the law 
doesn't heed appearances, I agree with you that 
poor Nancy's innocence is obvious. And of course 
there was the man — Philip Moore. He went away 
after that time when he came back and found Nancy 
married to old Peter Cripps. Perhaps he never 
heard of what followed. I think poor Nancy used 
to think he would come back. She had a way of 
standing by the gate» watching the road as though 
for some one. She was doing it the first day we 
came. Yet she has told me that if Philip Moore 
came back she'd run into a mousehole to avoid 
him. She takes it, the dear soul, that she's a 
marked woman. She would never marry him to 
have the finger of scorn pointed at the two of 
them." 
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" He's a sailor, isn't he? " said Lardy Mary. 
"A sailor would know how to get over such 
scruples. Such fine men, my dear! My dear 
father was a sailor. We must get her out of her 
hiding-hole. Indeed we must. I should like to 
take her by the hand before the whole world." 

She started as the sound of a distant church 
clock was carried across the clover-field to them. 

" My dear, I positively must be going," she said. 
" I am so glad I came. I find the neighbours just 
a little dull. Now, won't you and Mr. Greville come 
and dine with me at the Manor House sometimes? " 

The rich colour flooded Mrs. Greville's cheeks. 
She looked into Lady "Mary's honest, dependable 
face, and found it impossible to tell a conventional 
lie. 

" Dear Lady Mary," she said, " don't ask us jmst 
at present. We can't come out of our retirement. 
Not yet. There is a reason ..." 

" Thank you, my dear," said Lady Mary, as 
though Mrs. Greville had paid her the finest com- 
pliment. " At some future time, perhaps. And 
meanwhile you will allow me to come to see you 
sometimes. It would be such a privilege." 

"You darling!" said Mrs. Greville, and the 
colour rushed again over her face, this time a wave 
of touched and pleased emotion. " I do want you 
to meet my husband, or rather, for him to have the 
privilege of meeting you. You take us on trust? " 
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** I trust that I know an honourable and upright 
person when I meet her," the old lady said, with 
a stately air. " And, please, my dear, think out 
what you wish me to do for poor Nancy, and tell 
me when I come again. I'm not quite so young as 
I was. I'm not so quick, and I don't see very well. 
Dr. Mildmay suggested glasses; but I don't care 
to start them just yet. Spectacles are so unbecom- 
ing, and the other things uncomfortable. Good- 
bye, my dear. Perhaps I'll walk next time, so as 
not to keep the horses waiting. I was a great 
walker till I had the influenza a couple of years ago. 
I've never quite regained my walking powers, but I 
hope to presently, in spite of Dr. Mildmay." 

She went off waving her hand to Mrs. Greville, 
her charming old face irradiated with kindness and 
intelligence. 



CHAPTER XVI 

Mrs. Gbjsyiljjr had a way of standing and apostro- 
phising the fine, stately bed in which Peter Cripps 
had died, which stood with its head in the alcove in 
baby's nursery, being too massive to be taken down 
or removed. 

" Oh, you wicked old thing ! " she would say, as 
though she saw Mr. Cripps in the bed. " Why 
didn't you clear her? How can you rest, wherever 
you are, knowing what she has had to bear^ and how 
the shadow of it lies on her? And what's going to 
happen I'd like to know, when we go away and leave 
her? She'd be lost away from Paradise Farm; and 
we can't stay here for ever. I'd take her with 
me ; but I don't believe she'd come. Freddie and I 
and baby'U have to go away somewhere to the ends 
of the earth till those old fogies are dead and it's 
safe to come back. It's an abominable treachery to 
have won her heart and then to be going to leave 
her. Think of it, you old curmudgeon! Paradise 
Farm without baby, without me and Freddie — but 
we're a long way after. Paradise Farm with only 
the memory of you, Mr. Cripps, and the horrible 
trick you played her at the last! You certainly 
are a thing to be ashamed of ! " 

106 
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It had come to be something of a whimsical habit 
with her, this way of addressing Mr. Cripps. The 
bed was kept made for neatness, a heaped feather 
bed covered with a patchwork quilt which was a 
miracle of ingenuity. Sometimes baby was laid in 
the middle of it asleep. Or he was awake and kick- 
ing about with his rosy legs and feet while he 
gurgled to the tester above. Sometimes it was only 
his clothes laid out in clean, lavendered heaps, or 
perhaps Mrs. Greville's own outdoor things thrown 
down carelessly as she came in and ran to attend to 
baby. 

One evening, when she had left Freddie smoking 
his cigar after dinner, and come up to look at baby, 
finding him placidly asleep, she leant from the open 
window in the July dusk, her face framed in the 
honeysuckle and yellow roses with which the house 
was covered, drawing in deep breaths of sweetness. 

The valley was full of the twilight. There was a 
chirping of birds — the last songs were over — a 
tinkle of sheep-bells, the soft murmur and chatter 
of running water. Apparently Mrs. Cripps had 
brought in a lamp to the parlour, for the light 
streamed from the window, making the obscurity 
greater. Across the valley a light bobbed about 
among the trees of Summer Place. She wondered 
what it could be. Then, remembering the evil 
character of the house, she shivered, though the 
evening was warm. 
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Freddie came out from under the little porch and 
stood on the path finishing his cigar. That was 
something reassuring. She was about to call out to 
him to look at the lights, when the baby stirred in 
his cot. She turned about, a little dazzled from the 
light below, and she had a delusion for a moment 
that she saw an old face, crafty and mean, as yellow 
as ivory, lying on the pillows of the bed and watch- 
ing her. 

She picked up the baby and flew to the door, but 
had the sense to descend the corkscrew stairs cau- 
tiously. Once at the bottom, she fled out to her 
husband and poured her shadowy terror into his 
ears. He soothed her, saying that the monotony 
and the fast growing baby were proving too much 
for her nerves. When he had got her quiet, his 
arms about her and the sleeping child, he went up- 
stairs with her and showed her the thing — a 
woolen shawl dropped in a careless heap on the pil- 
low, which in the twilight had counterfeited the lines 
and shadows of an old man's face. 

A little lat^r she was ready to laugh at herself. 
She had never been a creature of nerves. There 
was something too gay, too fresh, too much of the 
open air about her for nerves. But she gave up 
apostrophising Peter Cripps as she had been d6ing. 

A few nights later she remembered her fright 
about Summer Place when, leaning from the win- 
dow again, she saw a light, the quick spurt of a 
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match, spring up In the hedge across the road. 
The darkness of the house-front — for Freddie had 
gone for a day's fishing with Mr. Page, and was not 
to return for supper till half-past nine — had evi- 
dently made the person lurking in the shadow of 
the hedge feel safe from observation. So he had 
ventured to light his pipe. Mrs. Greville had par- 
ticularly long sight. The flame of the match 
showed her a bare brown throat, a clean-shaven, 
unmistakable sailor's face, the fiat sailor's cap above 
it. Then the light fiickered out, and there was only 
darkness. 

Baby was beginning to stir in his cot prepara- 
tory to awakening. He had never been treated 
so unceremoniously in his short life, for his mother, 
overtaken on the stairs by his cry, muttered to her- 
self " Bother ! " and went on her headlong way. 
She was quite sure that Mrs. Cripps would fiy to 
baby as soon as the sound of his crying reached her 
in the kitchen, where she was preparing supper. 
She was very glad no one was about as she ran out 
bareheaded and across the road to "where she had 
seen the man. 

He was not there. The July night was obscure 
in the shadow of the hedge, with the moon not yet 
arisen. She almost groped for him, but there was 
no one there. 

She looked up the dark lane in desperation. 
Which way had he gone? Mrs. Greville never 
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thought of herself, dressed for the evening meal, as 
she would have dressed if it had been only bread- 
and-cheese and water, in her soft, clinging, rose- 
scarlet dress, her diamonds dangling from her ears. 
She ran a little way along the lane towards the high 
road. There was a field-path diverging that led to 
a village. There he was, or, at least, there was 
some one, leaning across the stile puffing away at 
his pipe. 

She glimmered out of the dark beside him, white- 
shouldered, white-faced, her dress showing almost 
black, the diamonds coldly gleaminj^ — an amazing 
apparition in a country lane at night. 

** You are Philip Moore? " she said, panting from 
her haste. 

"Yes, my lady," he replied, touching his cap, 
" I am Philip Moore." 

"You wanted to see Mrs. Cripps? " 

" Pm just home from the East, my lady, and with 
a few days' leave. I though I'd like to see the house 
where Nancy lived before I went back. It'll be five 
years this time. I was luckier than I thought, for 
I saw her shadow cross the blind. It's something 
to take with me for the next five years." 

" Oh! you poor thing! " cried Mrs. Greville, in her 
sweet, impulsive way. "A shadow on the blind! 
What a thing to take with you for five years ! " 

" 'Tis as much as you can take of another man's 
wife," Philip Moore said, sadly. He had a pleas- 
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ant, good voice with a burr in it. Mrs. Greville, 
who set much store by voices, declared him good and 
honest from the sound of it. 

So he didn't know. Thought flashed as quickly 
as a weaver's shuttles through Mrs. Greville's 
brain. Perhaps — if he was allowed to go — she 
could keep track of him, and Beau could procure 
his discharge when she was ready. They might find 
out something. Mrs. Cripps had been very defi- 
nite in her statement that she would never marry any 
man till her name was cleared — really cleared. 
How would this man take it when he was told that 
she had been tried for her life and not cleared? 
She was never fully cleared so long as it was not 
known definitely that Peter Cripps had taken the 
poison himself. It was open to every one to say — 
and they said it — that she had only got off be- 
cause of Judge Stanley's mercy to women. Only 
that day a beggar, dissatisfied with an alms, had 
offered poor Nancy Cripps an insult that had 
driven her indoors, shaken and in tears. How 
would this man take it? 

No, she daren't play with the truth. There were 
too many chances of life and death to send him 
away in ignorance, hoping that the future would 
clear Mrs. Cripps, depending on Beau to secure 
Philip Moore's discharge. She daren't risk it. 

Her hesitation had lasted perhaps half a minute. 

"I don't know who you are, my lady," Philip 
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Moore said, peering at her. " You're very kind to 
take an interest, but perhaps if you'd give me a 
word of my poor Nancy, you'd better be going back 
to the Farm. What 'ud people say if you were to 
be seen? " 

" Oh ! thank you very much," said Mrs. Greville, 
in a little flutter. " It's good of you to think of 
it. I'm Mrs. Cripps's lodger. I've heard all about 
you. That is why I waylaid you like this. I'm 
going this very minute. But — wouldn't you like 
to see her? " 

It was a little chilly, and she picked up her outer 
skirt of chiffon and wrapped her head and shoulders 
in it. 

"Wouldn't a man dying of thirst like to see a 
well, my lady? But I mustn't, indeed I mustn't. 
I couldn't answer for myself. The last time I saw 
my poor girl I was mad, and I only grieved and 
vexed her. She's a good woman, my Nancy. You 
wouldn't think a soft-looking girl like her could have 
so much grit. I'd only be breaking her heart if I 
was to see her." 

" She is good," Mrs. Greville said, quietly. 
" And you are good. She believes in you." 

" I'm glad to hear you say so, my lady. So 'tis 
best to go off across the fields as I was going when 
you stopped me, and come back no more. I might 
be forgetting if I saw her, and she so pale and sad, 
that she was old Hunks's wife." 
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Mrs. Greville had opened her lips to speak, to say, 
" But she is old Hunks's widow," when, a little way 
down the lane, she heard her husband's whistle, clear 
as a blackbird's. He always broke into whistling 
as soon as he came within sight of the lit windows 
of Paradise Farm, so that his wife might know he 
was coming. 

"Could you come to-morrow night?" she said. 
" Not so late as this — about eight o'clock. I may 
have news for you — good news. But I must go 
now." 

" Yes, I'll come, my lady," he said, in a wondering 
voice. " Only what good news? " 

" Come, and you'll hear," Mrs. Greville said, run- 
ning off. 



CHAPTER XVII 

Sh£ wondered afterwards why she had said eight 
o'clock. She might just as well have given the poor 
man his rendezvous by daylight. The lane was so 
quiet beyond Paradise Farm, that one might have 
interviewed people all day long, and no one but the 
birds be very much the wiser. She wondered how 
she was going to get through the next day before 
that evening interview. She did so want to bring 
the lovers together. How was she going to keep 
the secret from Mrs. Cripps? She had a happy 
inspiration somewhere about the middle of the night, 
when Freddie and baby were fast asleep, and she lay 
watching the square of moonlight which came 
through the open door leading into the room that 
had been Mrs. Cripps's, and fell across her bed. 
Why not let the lovers meet without preparation on 
Mrs. Cripps's part? Might not her barriers break 
down, brought suddenly face to face with her lover? 

Freddie had been sleepy after his day's fishing, 
and, after the manner of men, unsympathetic. 

" I'd let her alone, Pam, if I were you," he said, 
before he fell asleep in his chair. " Let them work 
out their own salvation, and not blame you after- 
wards. It's not so pleasant to have a wife who was 

lU 
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tried for poisoning her first husband, and barely ac- 
quitted. If you'll take my advice, you won't 
meddle." 

That settled it. Mrs. Greville had been on the 
point of telling her husband everything — of having 
him assist at the interview with Philip Moore. 
With his help she had meditated bringing Philip 
Moore into the little parlour and sending in Mrs. 
Cripps without telling her who was there. Now, 
of course, she must do it all herself. Men were 
really abominably selfish. How Freddie could drop 
asleep and snore peacefully in his chair after hear- 
ing that Philip had come back was more than Mrs. 
Greville could understand. Lying awake in the 
moonlight, she heard strange sounds and stirrings in 
the inner room. The mice in the thatch probably. 
Or perhaps a bat had come in by the open window, 
as had happened once before, when she had gone in 
with a lit candle, and the creature had terrified her 
by flying in her face and becoming entangled in her 
hair. She lay watching the open space of the door- 
way. With baby breathing softly by her and Fred- 
die so near that she could almost have touched him, 
she was not the least bit afraid. She said to her- 
self that if Peter Cripps could appear in the door- 
way, she would ask him why he had not left some 
word behind him to clear his wife. After all, he 
could not be so ill-disposed towards her, or he would 
not have left her all he died possessed of. Her 
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thoughts ran on from one thing to another. It was 
always easy for her to take the gentlest view. 
Perhaps, poor old man, when she had been shaking 
her fist at him and calling him a curmudgeon, his 
spirit was really unhappy somewhere because of the 
ordeal to which he had exposed his wife. Anyhow, 
he had alienated nothing from her in the case of a 
second marriage, as many a tyrannical old man 
would have done. Mrs. Greville could have blessed 
him for that. She saw Philip Moore and Nancy 
happy at Paradise Farm. Sweet spot ! She would 
often wish to return to it, she and baby, and Freddie 
perhaps. In the years to come they could live over 
their days of young romance, returning to Paradise 
^Farm. 

There was an unmistakable sound in the next room 
now — a mouse rolling an empty cotton-reel across 
the floor. The mice were rather a bother in that 
room with the bare thatch. They were very bold, 
and had run up and down the window-curtains and 
played about the floor when she sat sewing, coming 
almost to her feet to pick up a stray crumb. They 
were bright-eyed, pretty little creatures, and she 
would not have traps set for them, to old Sarah's in- 
dignation. Once, indeed, going down to the kitchen 
at night for something for baby after every one was 
in bed, she had heard a tiny movement, and crossing 
over to the dresser, had seen a bright-eyed little 
misery looking at her through the bars of its trap. 
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She had let it go, and had done the like often since, 
with the result that the mice multiplied and Sarah 
prayed every day for a cat. 

;The mice might increase and multiply for all Mrs. 
Greville would do to keep them under. She heard 
the reel roll across the floor, then apparently come 
to an " impasse.'' The mouse was trying to get the 
reel into a hole too small for it. She smiled to her- 
self at the thought of the little creature's persever- 
ance. It was still struggling with the reel when 
she fell asleep. 

She dreamt of Peter Cripps, which was nothing 
wonderful. There was a wen on his forehead. 
What on earth made her dream of a wen? There 
was nothing terrifying about him as he came 
through the door from the nursery and stood at the 
foot of her bed. He jerked backward with his 
thumb over his shoulder. She tried to ask him a 
question, but was voiceless, after the manner of a 
dream. She spoke, but not a sound came. While 
she struggled for speech the dream broke up, shifted, 
was concerned with some slight happening of the 
day. 

She wondered next day if Peter Cripps really had 
a wen on his forehead, but did not know how to 
approach iSie question. She hovered nervously over 
the things she wanted to know while she assisted 
Mrs. Cripps to make the beds, an occupation at 
which she had become quite expert, although, as 
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Mrs. Cripps said, she was so inexpert at the begin- 
ning that it was plain to see she'd never done the 
like before. 

" My dear soul," she said, " Fve been thinking : 
what will you do when we go? " 

Mrs. Cripps's eyes opened wide. Her face was a 
piteous protest against what must have seemed to 
her the unnecessary cruelty of the question, and 
Mrs. Greville's tender heart smote her. 

" Not that we are going for a great while yet," 
she said, hurriedly. ^^ And I was thinking not so 
much of how you would do without us as of how we 
should leave you. If I could leave you happily mar- 
ried!" 

Worse and worse! Mrs. Cripps's face bore the 
expression of one who is struck by a beloved hand 
and bears the stroke in a bewildered patience. 

**You know that can never be, my lady," she said, 
with a pitiful dignity. ^ 

Mrs. Greville shook up a pillow vigorously and 
avoided looking at her co-worker. 

" If Philip Moore were to come back," she said, 
in a low voice. 

" Oh, my lady ! " It was as though Mrs. Greville 
inflicted unmerited suffering for some strange rea,son 
of her own. " But if Philip were to come back, I 
should have to send him away. I will marry no man 
with the stain upon me." 

" But if he would not go away ! " 
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They adjusted the counterpane carefully, and 
Mrs. Cripps shook out the curtain nearest to her 
before making reply. 

" He would have to go," she said, at last, with the 
same patient air^ " Or I should gj. He would be 
for putting it on one side, perhaps, being a man and 
fond of me. It would be another matter when no 
one would look at his wife. And there would be the 
children." She was too unhappy to blush. " How 
would it be when the children were old enough to 
* know? Unless I was to be cleared — and that is 
very unlikely after all this time — I will marry no 
man, not even my Philip, if he was to come back." 

"Oh, Nancy!" said Mrs. Greville, almost in 
tears. " You are very hard to yourself. Think of 
all those solitary years, and you so young! How 
am I going to leave you when the time comes? For 
you won't come with me, I suppose? " 

" I -should feel lost outside Paradise Farm. I 
shall miss you dreadfully when you go ; but indeed, 
o^y lady, I should be bad and selfish if I wished you 
always to stay. Mr. Greville, now, I'm glad he's 
taken to the fishing with Mr. Page. He is not so 
well content as he once was at Paradise Farm." 

She was too considerate to say the whole of her 
thought, which was that since baby's coming Mr. 
Greville had lost his wife's exclusive society; but 
Mrs. Greville guessed it all the same, or perhaps her 
conscience smote her. She was always leaving Fred- 
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die alone, poor darling, while she did something or 
other for baby. 

"Oh, you dear soul!" she said. "Tm sure 
you're quite right. I've been neglecting my dear, 
darling Freddie for baby. And he's never 
grumbled. How silly of me, forgetting that a baby 
isn't just the same thing to $i man that it is to a 
woman! And I don't think I really want my hus- 
band to learn to do without me. What a selfish, 
silly woman I am ! " 

She ran off downstairs, her diaphanous muslins 
flying behind her, to fling her arms about Freddie's 
neck and express sorrow for the past and her re- 
solve never, never again to neglect him, even for 
baby. Mr. Greville, whom she found downstairs 
lolling in his chair with a really, weary expression, 
as Mrs. Greville described it to herself, on his charm- 
ing young face, was touched and gratified. He had 
been feeling rather peglected, while he was too ami- 
able to make any protest. 

" Of course, darling, it has been a bit slow for 
me," he said, looking back at her fondly, and putting 
up his hands to draw her arms more closely about 
his neck. " He's a dear little kid, but a man can't 
always go on, like a woman, adoring a kid. Still, 
it's awfully good of you to think of it." 

" You see, Freddie darling, I was thinking of 
baby so much as being a part of you and me that I 
didn't recognise the fact that you might feel a little 
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bit out of it, having been everything before baby 
came. I see now how foolish it was. Why, if you 
weren't such a darling, you might very well go and 
look for your amusements independent of me, and 
I should have driven you to it." 

She rubbed her satin-smooth cheek softly against 
her husband's. 

" I dare say I can get some one who will just 
look after baby for a few hours a day while we go 
off together as we used to, as though we never had 
a baby." 

" That will be excellent," said Mr. Greville, grate- 
fully. " You were an angel to think about it. I 
didn't grumble, you know, but I've really missed you, 
darling. It would do you good, too, not to be so 
much under baby. He is growing a great fellow." 

The soft rubbing of cheeks went on in a contented 
silence till Mrs. Greville spoke. 

" After all, Freddie," she said, " I quite forgot 
to ask if Peter Cripps had a wen." 



CHAPTER XVm 

When Mr. Greville settled himself that evenmg with 
his cigar and his glass of port after dinner, quite 
taking it for granted that the new order of things 
was not to begin just yet, Mrs. Greville was grateful 
to him. 

" I shan't be long, Freddie, darling," she said, 
hesitating on the threshold of the room and looking 
back at Mr. Greville, who had picked up a new book 
dealing with the modem Dutch school of painters, 
for which he had paid a guinea cheerfully. The 
windows were open, and a couple of white moths 
were circling around his comely head, which had the 
lamplight upon it. Perhaps it was the lamplight on 
his cheek that made it pale and set hollows about his 
temples. Mrs. Greville's heart smote her. Fred- 
die, who had been so debonair, was growing to have 
a settled look of weariness, the result doubtless of 
isolation from his fellows. 

She had a mind to tell him where she was going, 
but she remembered ij^at he had advised her to let 
Mrs. Cripps's love affairs alone. It was so like a 
man. A woman would have trusted love to find a 
way out of all the difficulties. 

" Don't hurry, darling," he answered, lazily. " I 
shall be quite happy till you come back. These are 
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really most wonderful fellows. It makes one despair 
to think of what they have done." 

She closed the door softly behind her and sped 
out by the garden. It was a wonderful night, full of 
fragrance. There had been a week or so of wet 
weather, and much of the hay had waited to be cut 
till the fine weather had come back. It was lying 
now in great scented swaths in the fields. The July 
lilies were opening in the garden, making the air 
heavy with scents. All the tightly packed flowers 
of the cottage garden, drenched in dew, had each its 
separate scent. On the grassy bank by the gate a 
glow-worm lit up his green-golden lamp, nor extin- 
guished it as she passed by. 

She ran up the dark lane. There was a crescent 
moon rising above the dark woods of Summer Place, 
nothing to give light, but making a dim radiance 
among the tree-tops. Leaning over the gate by 
which she had first seen him was the sailor. It oc- 
curred to her as an odd thing that she had not yet 
seen his face in full light. She knew it was good 
and open, matching his voice, but she had not yet 
seen it. 

He put his hand to his he^, sailor fashion. 

" It's very good of you to come, my lady," he 
said. ^^ I've been thinking all night and all day of 
what you could have to tell me about my poor girl.'* 

She went quite close up to him. This time she 
had a little gauzy, flowery shawl about her shoul- 
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ders, but her head was bare, and she had satin shoes 
upon her feet. She felt the dews wetting them 
through as she stood in the long grass. 

" First I have to tell you," she said, " that Nancy 
Cripps is a widow. Is it possible you did not 
know? " 

" Najicy a widow. My girl a free woman ! How 
can I thank you, my lady? I'd have gone without 
knowing but for you. I can walk in now and claim 
my girl." 

She put a slender white hand on his arm. 

" Oh ! wait," she said. " There is more to tell. 
You must not go to her yet. And the telling is 
painful. She thought you would know. It was in 
all the papers — " 

"What?" 

Fear made his voice rough. Something in her 
way of telling had warned him of calamity. 

" Nothing that can separate me and my girl ! 
She being free, nothing can do that. She's not 
promised to another man? What was it about in 
the papers? We don't see English papers, not 
often, in the China Seas. What was it? " 

The straightest way was the least cruel. 

" Dear soul ! " Mrs. Greville sighed. " Her hus- 
band died of strychnine poisoning. She was tried 
for it and acquitted. She bought the strychnine. 
He sent her to do it. She got oflT, they said, be- 
cause of the judge who tried the case, as he is merci- 
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fill to women. The people hereabouts have not ac- 
quitted her. She was cut off from her kmd till we 
came, except for her old servant, who is faithful to 
her." 

She brought it all out as though he had better 
swallow the full draught at once. She waited for a 
second, while he remained in a stunned silence, then 
went on — 

" How any one could believe it ! With her face ! 
They do say that the wicked people sometimes look 
innocent, but not as Nancy looks, the dear soul, not 
as Nancy looks. How could any one believe evil of 
her? But the worst of them condemn her, the bet- 
ter of them pity her, but believe her guilty, all the 
same. It might have been better if she had had 
another judge. This one swept the jury off their 
feet with his pity for her. It was only circumstan- 
tial evidence, after all." 

At last he found his voice and words. 

" My poor girl ! " he said, huskily. " To think I 
wasn't with her, that she had to bear it alone! I 
am going to her now." 

He took a step or two unsteadily away from her. 

** Oh ! my dear man, it is not so simple as all 
that ! " Mrs. Greville said, putting out a hand to de- 
tain him. " You will only break her heart. She 
won't look at you till she is cleared. I believe she 
is right. You could not marry with that stain upon 
her. I know what you are going to say, but, my 
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dear man, it is nothing at all. Wait till you have 
children. Could you bear to know that a whole 
countryside, and many people besides, believed their 
mother a murderess? I understand those things, 
because I have a little son myself. She would run 
away from you into a mousehole — that was what 
she said. Not that she knows you are here. I only 
put the case to her if you were to come. Listen to 
me, my dear man. I can do nothing at present; I 
am powerless. Next year I shall be able to do some- 
thing. I will employ detectives. There must be 
some evidence to clear her. God will not permit her 
to lie under the accusation fpr all her life. Trust 
her to me. Go away without seeing her. If she 
sees you, I fear you will drive her from her one 
refuge. Wait till she is cleared." 

He answered morosely — 
^ " Isn't my place beside her? I can't stay. I've 
got to go back to my ship to-morrow. I don't know 
where we shall be bound for next. Am I not to tell 
her that she is the one woman for me, and I her man? 
I used to stand by her when she was a little kid, and 
I a big chap. She won't run away — from me." 

His voice broke on the note of moroseness. 

" I am going to her," he said, huskily. 

" Last night I thought of nothing but of bringing 
you together. To-day I have got her to talk, and 
I know better. She won't be afraid of you, my 
dear man, but she'll be dreadfully afrdid of herself. 
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To-night she might be too weak to resist you, be- 
cause she loves you at least as well as you love her. 
When you were gone away, and she had had time 
to think, I am sure from what she said she would 
leave Paradise Farm and hide herself away where 
you wouldn't find her. You can't stay; you must 
rejoin your ship. Let her be. She has attained to 
a measure of peace here. Perhaps by the time you 
come again we shall have cleared her. Unfortu- 
nately, the doctor who attended Peter Cripps is 
dead. My theory is that the man suffered from a 
mortal disease, and took the poison to put an end 
to his sufferings.'* 

" And if you can't prove it, my lady, I'm to stay 
away from Nance for ever? " 

She quailed. She saw herself only too well that 
it was but a slender chance after all that Nancy 
Cripps might ever gain a fuller acquittal than tfa^ 
laws of the country, mercifully administered by a 
strong and humane judge, had given her. 

" If I were sure it was hopeless," she said, " I 
should stand out of the way and let you do the best 
you could for yourself. Till I know it is hopeless 
I am unwilling to have her peace disturbed. When 
you come back there may be no barriers." 

" She may die, or I may die, and she won't know 
that I loved her, and would have stood by her." 

The dock of a distant church-tower struck the 
half-hour. 
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" I ought to be on the road in an hour's time 
from now, and I've put my traps together," he said. 
" 'Tis a cross-country journey to Guildford, where 
I get the Portsmouth train. You'll let me see her? 
She needn't see me." 

Tears rushed into Mrs. Greville's eyes. She had 
won the victory, but the man's submissiveness 
touched her more than his rebellion would have 
done. 

" My dear man, you shall see her, though we 
may be taken for a pair of burglars. But don't 
talk as though it were in my hands. If it were in 
my hands you need never leave her. At this hour 
she will be in the kitchen, and the kitchen window, 
having bars, is unshuttered. ^If she is not there, 
I shall coax her out on some pretext, so that you 
may get a glimpse of her. I may trust you not to 
speak? Believe me, it is for the best." 

" You may trust me, my lady." 

They walked down the lane stealthily, side by 
side, not noticing that in the shadow of the hedge 
an old man with a bundle of sticks on his shoulder 
stood aside to let them pass. Within sight of Para- 
dise Farm Mrs. Greville suddenly stopped and laid 
a hand on her companion's arm. Mrs. Cripps was 
standing by the gate. She was wearing a white 
dress, which showed up brilliantly in the light from 
the open door, and she was leaning across the gate 
peering anxiously up and down the road. 
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They paused a few seconds watching her from the 
leafy shadow in which they stood. Mrs. Greville 
wondered if Philip Moore would break through her 
prohibition and speak. But he did not. Suddenly 
she felt a kiss upon her hand and she was left stand- 
ing alone in the lane. The grass drowned the sound 
of the sailor's footsteps as he left her. 

" What a beautiful night, you dear soul ! " she 
said, coming into the light. She was too dazzled by 
the lamp's rays full in her eyes to see that scared 
look in Nancy Cripps's face. " It has tempted you 
out as well as me." 

" Indeed you oughtn't to be out, my lady, with 
only those light things on your feet, and your skirt 
dabbled in the dew, flkexpect. Last night 'twas the 
same. I'll never get your shoes right, though I was 
so careful with the drying* Were you out by your- 
self, my lady? " 

"Who. should be with me, Nancy? Mr. GreviUe 
is lost in his book." 

" Of course not, my lady." Her face still wore 
the scared look. " But you shouldn't go far, my 
lady; indeed you shouldn't. There was some one 
murdered in this lane nine years ago — by a tramp. 
I never meant to tell you. It wasn't here, but far 
down in the valley where the road begins to climb 
again to Summer Place. With your jewels, too!" 

" Don't scold me, Nancy," Mrs. Greville said, 
coming full into the light. " You remind me of my 
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old nurse, you dear soul. Such a talking-to I used 
to have if I had wet feet." 

" You shall have a talking-to, now, too," Mrs. 
Cripps said, her face relaxing. " Come right up- 
stairs and change." 

She bustled Mrs. Greville upstairs, unwound the 
scarf from about her head and shoulders, felt the 
ends of her skirt and petticoat, which were, as she 
expressed it, wringing wet. Skirt and petticoats 
had to come off. Then fresh stockings were pro- 
duced. Mrs. Cripps sat down on the floor to put 
them on, chafing the delicate damp feet between her 
loving hands. 

She looked up at Mrs. Greville, holding the feet 
against her breast with perhaps an unconscious imi- 
tation of Mrs. Greville's action with her little son. 

" My dear lady," she said, with curious solemnity, 
" don't go getting wet feet and wandering about 
those lanes;^y night. If anything was to harm a 
hair of your precious head ! " 

Mrs. Greville looked at her with a half-frightened 
compassion. 

" My dear soul," she said, " you mustn't care for 
me like that. You really mustn't." 

Then Mrs. Cripps said something unexpected 
from such a simple person. 

" You should have thought of it, my lady, before 
you won my poor heart," she said. 



CHAPTER XIX 

The experiment of getting nurses for baby from 
various expensive agencies in London proved a 
source of constant vexation. The damsels came, 
sniffed, grumbled, and departed with a quite remark- 
able unanimity. They were the fly in the ointment, 
the canker in the flower, at Paradise Farm. They 
vexed Mrs. Greville least of all, for she had a way 
of laughing when other people cried or swore. She 
pealed with laughter at the nurses who thought her 
no class because she lived at a farmhouse where 
there wasn't even a bathroom ; who left because there 
wasn't a carpet in her bedroom ; who said that what- 
ever Mrs. Greville was used to, they'd been brought 
up proper ; who thought her manner too familiar to- 
wards Mrs. Cripps for a real lady. ^ 

At last, when every one was prepared to give up 
the experiment thankfully, and Lady Mary Grant, 
taken into counsel, had discovered a trustworthy 
little girl who could be depended upon to take out 
the baby daily in the immediate vicinity of the 
house, leaving his mother free to do what she would, 
a little girl, who, being an orphan, had no one with 
the right to object to her going to Paradise Farm 
— at last, when things were apparently at this satis- 
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factory stage, a nurse surprised them all by staying 
on. 

She was a fragile-looking girl, with narrow brown 
eyes, and a soft voice. Mrs. Greville, who was opti- 
mistic after even a round dozen of failures, had pro- 
nounced her, at her first coming, more refined than 
her class ; but Emily Gree had not been long at Para- 
dise Farm before she recanted her first favourable 
opinion. 

There was something in the look of the slanting 
eyes, a roughening and coarsening of the voice, 
when she supposed herself free from observation, 
that spoke eloquently as to the girl's real character. 

Unlike the others, she did not complain of the 
loneliness of Paradise Farm. She had an enormous 
stock of penny papers with which she solaced her 
idle hours. The wholesome country feeding and 
fresh, delicious air of Paradise Farm soon began to 
make a difference in the girl's looks. Her laugh be- 
came louder and more frequent. Her voice, raised 
in a bantering mood to old Job in the farmyard, who 
was deaf, and couldn't hear a word of what she was 
saying, gave Mrs. Greville a most unpleasant shock, 
hearing it from where she sat at her desk by the 
open window. 

The girl had made essays of friendship with Mrs. 
Cripps, essays which had had the effect on Mrs. 
Cripps, of making her appear from Miss Gee's 
presence as though she were frightened of her. 
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Once Mrs. Greville came by chance on her nurse 
engaged in conversation with a cyclist. There was 
something — she 6ould not tell what — in the ex- 
pression of the man's face before he was aware of 
her presence that filled her with a vague repulsion. 
Becoming aware of her, he touched his hat with a 
shamefaced look and disappeared. The girl made a 
glib excuse. The cyclist had been asking her the 
way. Mrs. Greville felt oddly convinced that the 
conversation had been much more prolonged and in- 
timate than that warranted. She felt an inexplic- 
able indignation on behalf of the innocent baby, over 
whose peaceful sleep the colloquy had been carried 
on ; but she had no proof of the truth of her suspi- 
cions, and there was no doubt that Ettiily Gee was 
a competent nurse; more, she was attached to the 
baby after her fashion. Mrs. Greville had an idea 
that she was jealous of her as the baby's mother, 
which accounted * for the occasional greenish light 
in the brown eyes, which had something of a sinister 
import when she looked at Mrs. Greville. 

But she knew what to do when the precious baby 
developed croup. It was coming on to winter now 
and cold weather, and nurse had certainly kept him 
abroad when the mists were creeping over the fields 
and the evening setting in. She had been unpleas- 
ant, too, when Mrs. Greville objected, suggesting, 
while the greenish light hovered in her eyes, that she 
knew more of the management of babies than any 
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one at Paradise Farm — a fact Mrs. Greville was 
obliged to accept, since they were all Babes in the 
Wood at Paradise Farm. 

Certainly, when baby awoke his terrified mother 
somewhere about midnight with the loud, ringing, 
brassy cough, Emily Gree was a tower of strength. 
She knew how to administer the ipecacuanha wine, 
to plunge the baby in a hot bath, to poultice his 
throat. Mrs. Greville, standing by in a horror- 
stricken helplessness, forgot her repulsion for the 
girl in her passionate gratitude for the efficiency 
that meant so much at that moment. She could 
have blessed her when at last baby lay sound asleep 
in his cot, the colour coming back to his face. Still 
more when he awoke in the morning as gay as a 
waking bird, quite careless of the fright he had given 
them in the night. 

She turned out a tray of her jewel-case and se- 
lected a charming old pearl brooch, which, with an 
impulsive expression of gratitude, she pinned in the 
girPs dress. The long eyes glittered as the nurse 
murmured her thanks ; but a very observant person 
might have detected that, though there was joy in 
the gift, there was no gratitude to the giver. 

" That is a little gift as remembrance of your 
having saved baby's life," said Mrs.. Greville. 

"Yes'm,'* said the nurse. "What I don't know 
about babies isn't worth knowing. Fve dressed 'em 
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for the first time, and I've washed 'em for their little 
coffins. I don't know who'd know if I didn't." 

"Oh, nurse!" said Mrs. Greville, with a scared 
look. She had a sudden vision of what she imagined 
might have happened to baby. Then she realised 
that the girl did not understand her exclamation, 
and with a little laugh at herself, she glided on to 
something she had not been going to say. 

"What would we have done last night without 
you? And we miles from the nearest doctor!" 

" Yes'm," said Emily Gee. " I always think 
babies didn't ought to be where no doctor is. They 
go off like the snuff of a candle sometimes." 

Mrs. Greville shivered. 

" But you know exactly what to do, nurse," she 
said. " I'm sure no doctor could have done better 
than you." 

The girl struggled between the desire to exact all 
the praise that was her due and something else. 

" I do my best, 'm," she said. " But every nurse, 
no matter how good, likes to have a doctor for emer- 
gency. Paradise Farm would be no place for a sick 
child. A pretty little place enough, I dare say, in 
fine weather, but a 'orrid place I call it in winter. 
I don't 'old with the country in winter, especially 
where there's a young baby." 

" I'm very sorry, nurse," said Mrs. Greville, hum- 
bly. " But I'm afraid you'll have to put up with 
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Paradise Farm for the present, and make the best 
of its dftadvantages." 

" I've been used to something very different,'' said 
the nurse, with a sigh. Then she glanced sideways 
at Mrs. Greville. There was certainly something 
very sly about her aspect when she did that. 

" 'Ow much longer were you thinkin' of staying, 
ma'am?" she asked. "It's rather an 'orrid 'ouse, 
isn't it? I mean — " 

Mrs. Greville ignored what she might mean. 

" It's a dear little house," she said, coldly. " Mr. 
Greville and I are extremely happy in it." 

Emily Gee said nothing more, only the greenish 
light came and flickered in her eyes as she lowered 
her lids with a pretence of meekness. She might 
dislike Mrs. Greville, but even to her mind there was 
no doubt that the lady bore the unmistakable stamp 
of the right thing. Mr. Greville too. Mr. Gre- 
ville stood, in the nurse's mind, for the incarnation 
of all the beautiful young lords and guardsmen in 
her penny novelettes. For whatever reason they 
chose to live in a poky little hole like Paradise Farm, 
as the lodgers of a murderess — so Miss Gee de- 
scribed Mrs. Cripps in her own mind — there was 
no doubt that they were the real thing, and a source 
of immense interest to her as such. 

Mrs. Greville was not above fetching her own hot 
water from the kitchen to save Mrs. Cripps some- 
thing of the perpetual up and down stairs which 
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had been her lot since the nurses came into the 
house. She had no idea of the insolence with which 
Emily Gee outdid her predecessors in her later man- 
ner to Mrs. Cripps, who received the covert insults 
with a simple dignity which passed by and over- 
looked them. It was not a thing to trouble her dear 
lady about, in Mrs. Cripps's opinion. 

Mrs. Greville was light-hearted, bubbling over 
with joy, wildly excited, because her fright about 
baby had passed by, leaving no shadow behind. 
After the fright she had had last night, what were 
mere temporary worries — unpaid bills, insolent 
creditors, and the like? 

" He is imitating all the beasts in the farmyard," 
she said. It was one of the baby's delightful accom- 
plishments to know as well as they did themselves 
the sounds made by birds and beasts. " Little 
rogue! His pigs are really wonderful. And to 
think of the fright he gave us last night." 

The water was not hot, and she stood by the table 
waiting, her dainty skirt lifted in her right hand. 
She was always beautifully dressed, always a de- 
light to the eye. 

" Nurse was excellent," she said. " She knew 
how to do everything. What we should have done 
without her I really do not know. I am desperately 
grateful to her, although — " 

She paused, and Mrs. Cripps, after waiting for a 
second for her to go on, took up the tale. 
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" It doesn't matter about the girl," she said, " so 
long as she's good for baby." 

" Oh ! you dear soul ! '* Mrs. Greville broke out, 
" You are so generous. I know you hated to give 
him up to her. But how helpless we should have 
been last night, you and I! How quick and quiet 
and competent she was ! " 

They went on chanting Emily Gee's praises, each 
well aware that there was behind, in her own and the 
other's thoughts, a distrust of the girl. 

Old Sarah was going to and fro between the 
kitchen and the scullery, talking to herself, as she 
often did. Mrs. Greville was not aware that she 
caught a word of what the old woman was saying, 
but some time in the middle of the night she leant 
across and shook her sleeping husband vigorously. 

" Freddie, Freddie, wake up ! " she said. " I 
don't think I dreamt it. I know now what Sarah 
was saying as she clattered about the kitchen this 
afternoon, in and out of the dairy and scullery. 
She was saying, " Arsk her where she's been and 
took him. Arsk her where the yellow claj^^ 
come from that's on her boots. There ain't no yel- * 
low clay nearer than Furze Bushes. You arsk her." j 

" It sounds like Sherlock Holmes," said Mr. Gre- 
ville, turning over sleepily. 



CHAPTER XX 

That yellow clay was the undoing of Emily Gree, for 
Furze Bushes was a rather disreputable village some 
two miles off, where, upon investigation, it appeared 
that Miss Gee had found friends and spent the hours 
when baby was supposed to be in the open air. 
More, people came forward to testify that while his 
nurse gossiped in the squalid houses, baby lay in his 
pram in the draughty alley between the houses, ex- 
posed to the bitter current of air. There was no 
doubt now as to where he had got his croup. 

When the evidence came to hand, the baby and his 
nurse were out of the house. It was a mild, beautiful 
December day, with faint sunshine lying over the 
valley and the distant hills, and a soft west wind, 
which, with the sunshine, set the robins singing and 
tjie larks springing from the pastures. 
%^^urse and the baby were out, and so also was Mrs. 
Cripps, supposed to be gone to London on one of 
those secret expeditions for Mrs. Greville which oc- 
curred from time to time. There was only old 
Sarah in the house. Mr. Greville, who had forgot- 
ten of late to restrict himself to the valley, was play- 
^g golf on a quiet little links near at hand, which 
was deserted of week-days. 

139 
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They had not had to look far for the evidences 
of the nurse's misdoing. The mother of Job, the old 
farm-hand at Paradise Farm — it seemed incredible 
that Job should have a mother alive, but he had, and 
what was more, except for being slightly disabled 
by rheumatism, she was much livelier and more in- 
telligent than her son — could tell of hours spent by 
Emily Gee in a certain house in Furze Bushes which 
was inhabited by the mother of the young man who 
drove the butcher's cart to Paradise Farm. Her 
long absences were explained. She had been in the 
habit of taking out food for baby, so that he might 
have all the open air possible these short days, and 
Mrs. Greville had prided herself on the nurse's up- 
to-date intelligence. It proved that she had, on 
leaving the house, made for Furze Bushes as fast as 
she could, and spent the daylight hours there. If it 
rained, baby was indoors in the airless room» amid 
the troop of squalid children ; if it did not rain, and 
he slept, he was in the draughty passage. Furze 
Bushes was one of those unwholesome places that 
are the country eyesores, more like a bad bit of Lon- 
don slum than anything in the sweet country. The 
Grevilles had come upon it once in their explo- 
rations, and liked to forget its existence afterwards. 
There was always an epidemic of some kind there 
\ — diphtheria or measles or scarlet fever or whoop- 
ing cough. To think of baby having been exposed 
to such things by that wicked woman ! 
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There was time to prove the matter beyond a 
doubt. Having listened to the old woman's story, 
Mrs. Greville put on her outdoor things. She wore 
a delightful bonnet, intended for motoring, which 
had an Early Victorian modesty. It was swathed 
about with a golden-brown veil, and it had a little 
rose at one ear. Her brown cloth coat, of a singu- 
lar distinction of cut, made a delightful pretence at 
mannishness in its many pockets and the plainness 
of its fashioning. She took her walking-stick and 
set out, accompanied by Mr. Greville, on her investi- 
gation. 

Meanwhile Emily Gee, little knowing what the 
day would bring forth for her, had sallied off cheer- 
fully with baby about half an hour after Mrs. 
Cripps had left the house to catch the early London 
train at the station down in the valley. Miss Gee 
was very early leaving the house too. She was 
always out very early, explaining to Mrs. Greville 
that of course the morning hours at this time of 
the year were the best for baby. 

" You ought to have all the fresh air possible 
yourself, nurse," she had sai^ glancing at the girPs 
sallow face with the deep chocolate rings about the 
eyes. Once again she had had the curious repul- 
sion, which was worse than a dislike of slyness and 
* 

deception, though those were bad enough. There 
was something else which made the clean-minded 
woman instinctively shrink from the girl. 
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Miss Gree had sped straight as an arrow towards 
Furze Bushes. When baby woke up, and wept at 
being flung from side to side of his pram by the 
roughness of the road over which he was being pro- 
pelled at a great rate, his nurse bade him shut up 
in a voice which would have shocked Mrs. Greville to 
hear. 

She was very much in love, after her manner, with 
the butcher's young man, and every moment spent 
out of his aura was a grief to her. She seldom saw 
him. Indeed, he had expressed himself vigorously 
over her pursuit of him, and had been very careful 
to avoid her; but his mother, who profited by the 
nurse's infatuation, was willing to talk of Ernest 
by the hour, and to suggest the most delightful 
things to Emily Gee so long as the visits meant gifts 
of one kind or another. Emily Gee was not as 
young as she had been, and Ernest was about her for- 
tieth infatuation, none the less weak for coming 
after so many others. So she did not mind how 
much she waggled baby about in the cart, or what 
damage she did the springs, so long as she could 
reach Furze Bushes and bask in Ernest's atmos- 
phere, though it was a singularly uncomfortable one 
with the dirty house and the slatternly woman and 
the uncared-for, ill-mannered children. 

Quite unconscious of the bomb-shell that was in 
store for her, she hurried along. She had soothed 
baby, who was of a forgiving and sunny disposition. 
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by a pat or two and a civil word, seeing that rough- 
ness was the wrong method for him. " You be 
quiet, my lord, for your poor nursie that loves you," 
she had said in a wheedling tone, and baby, who was 
magnanimous when appealed to, now lay sucking 
his thumb and overlooking the jerks and bumps of 
his little body as something not intended, and there- 
fore to be borne with. 

At a point where the lane turned sharply she be- 
came aware of the sound of voices, and, it being her 
nature to be stealthy and watchful, she immediately 
slackened the pace at which she was going. Leav- 
ing the mail-cart for a second, she went in advance 
and peered round the corner not expecting to see 
anything of particular interest to her, but curious, 
after her nature. 

After the first peep she drew back, very well 
pleased with herself for her caution. She had ex- 
pected to see nothing more than a couple of la- 
bourers in conversation with each other. What she 
had seen was Mrs. Cripps, who ought by this time 
to be on the way to London in the train, in close 
conversation with a gentleman. 

Neither of them had seen her. They were ap- 
parently too engrossed in their conversation for 
that. 

With a suddenness that nearly jerked baby out of 
his cart she turned it about and made for a gate 
leading into a field. The field was ploughed, but 
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that did not matter. She dragged the mail-cart into 
the field, closed the gate after her, and pushed the 
cart into the shelter of a high hedge. Then she 
lifted the baby up and propped his back with 
cushions. He was a baby who liked to see the 
world, and he liked no more than you or I should the 
lying flat on his back which is one of the cruelties 
that babies suffer from. In his sitting attitude he 
could see the world all about him. There was a 
whole tribe of rooks strutting daintily in the fur- 
rows. A few of them had risen at nurse's hasty en- 
trance into the field, but had settled again as their 
fellows went on picking. Baby's repertoire in- 
cluded the cawing of rooks, and he was just about 
to display the accomplishment enthusiastically, 
when Emily Gee, with " No, you don't, my lord ! " 
stuffed into his mouth an instrument known as a 
comforter, of the existence of which Mrs. Greville 
was quite ignorant. 

Baby, ever willing to be agreeable if people were 
at all reasonable, fell to sucking the comforter 
vigorously, a cheerful smile widening his mouth be- 
yond the limits of the thing. Having disposed of 
him thus satisfactorily, she proceeded to spy on the 
couple in the lane through the hedge, which, appar- 
ently thick, was thin in places, according to the man- 
ner of hedges. She could see Mrs. Cripps's face 
quite plainly. The man had his back to her, but 
there was something that appealed to Emily Gee in 
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the broad shoulders, the handsome, sleek head set on 
a somewhat massive neck, the attitude, which had a 
certain easy grace ; although the man was a big man, 
and presently might tend to stoutness. 

It would not be easy to tell quite why it was that 
Emily Gee hated Mrs. Cripps, whether it was be- 
cause Mrs. Cripps had repulsed her in the first in- 
stance, or because of the hatred of the unwholesome 
and plain-looking woman for the one who was en- 
dowed with a fresh milk-maid beauty, the hatred of 
the dingy soul for the white and innocent one. The 
fact remained that she did hate her, and now, dis- 
covering her in circumstances which could have only 
one meaning to a mind like hers, her heart expanded 
within her with delight. 

She hardly knew quite what she expected to see. 
Certainly it was something shocking, and as she 
stood watching the couple through the thin place in 
the hedge, she felt oddly disappointed that they 
stood at a decorous distance from each other, while 
prepared to hate Mrs. Cripps with a fuller intensity 
of hatred if she had surprised her and the gentle- 
man in a lover-like attitude. 

" What a 'ussy ! "was Miss Gree's commenj; to her- 
self, «ts she watched the unconscious couple in the 
lane. She listened with all her ears, but could dis- 
tinguish nothing of what the gentleman was saying, 
though his voice flowed along in an easy, persuasive 
drone. 
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Emily Gee would have liked to see on Mrs. 
Cripps's face such an expression as would have been 
damnatory in her opinion. There was no such ex- 
pression. Even the most willing and eager malice 
could not read into it anything else than a certain 
painful trouble and bewilderment lying like a cloud 
on the simple, fair face. 

Now they moved. Apparently the interview was 
coming to an end. How long it had lasted the spy 
could not, of course, determine, although in her own 
mind she did not doubt that Mrs. Cripps had flown 
to this assignation as she would have done herself. 
She watched eagerly. Would there be any demon- 
stration at parting to reward her for drenched feet 
and a cheek scratched by the holly of the hedge? 
There was nothing. Straining her ears, she caught 
a word or two. 

" You are sure everything is well? You will let 
me know if occasion arises?" 

Mrs. Cripps's answer did not reach the listener's 
ears, though she strained them to hear. 

For a second or two the gentleman, who had 
turned about so that his face was visible, stood look- 
ing at Mrs. Cripps. There was something jovial and 
merry in his expression. He was the manner of man 
that appealed to Emily Gree more strongly even than 
Mr. Greville. She liked his high colouring, his smil- 
ing blue eyes, his air of finding life a good thing. 
He had a look of abounding health and vitality 
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which appealed to the anaemic creature. He looked 
at Mrs. Cripps, and for a second the nurse thought 
he was going to kiss her. 

" ' Ussy ! '' she said to herself, with a pretence of 
virtuous indignation. She wanted to see something 
compromising to Mrs. Cripps, yet she did not want 
to see her kissed by this splendid gentleman. 

After that slight pause he lifted his hat. "As 
though she was a lady ! " Emily Gee said to herself 
with positive stupefaction. " As though she was a 
lady ! " 

" You always know where to find me," he said, lift- 
ing his voice a little, so that the listener could hear 
his words. " You will write to me — in given cir- 
cumstances. Remember, I am always ready.'* 

He went off at a swinging pace round the corner 
of the lane. There was nothing more to hear or see 
— only Mrs. Cripps, standing downcast and 
troubled, as though she were in no great hurry to 
get anywhere, she who had started for the London 
train nearly an hour ago. 

" Oh, you wicked 'ussy ! " Emily Gee said, apos- 
trophising her mentally. " You wicked, shameful 
'ussy! Such goings on I never did see. Plain to 
see where you'll end." 

Mrs. Cripps lifted her face, and the sunlight fell 
upon it: on the broad, fair innocent brows, the lips 
with their patient air of endurance, the milky fresh- 
ness of cheek and chin and throat. Her aspect had 
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no reproach for the malignancy that made her 
whiteness black. 

" You are a bad 'un, and no mistake," Emily Gee 
said, virulently, to Mrs. Cripps's figure as it went 
away from her. She was prepared to read all sorts 
of meanings into the words she had heard, which 
already to her poor intelligence had become altered 
and jumbled. If Mrs. Cripps could have seen the 
expression of her face she would have been as much 
perturbed as though a snake had hissed at her from 
under her feet. 



CHAPTER XXI 

Close upon dark Mrs. Cripps was once more in her 
own kitchen, sitting before the fire while Sarah 
pulled off her sodden boots and groaned over her 
draggled skirts. She looked faint and weary after 
her expedition. She had eaten nothing since morn- 
ing, and the long day to be got through somehow in 
the wet winter fields was another matter from days 
spent in the summer woods. 

She stood up and allowed Sarah to relieve her of 
her skirt, then sank into her chair with a sigh of 
utter weariness, and closed her eyes while Sarah 
bustled about getting her a cup of tea. She had 
been too tired to notice the subdued excitement of 
the old woman's face and manner. It was good to 
sit and grow warm, no longer impeded by wet feet 
and a dragging skirt. It was good to be in her mn 
kitchen, where everything showed bright and clean 
in the leaping firelight. The cat purred on the 
hearth with a homely sound. Old Watch, whimper- 
ing with joy, was rubbing himself against her, 
thrusting his damp nose into her hand. 

She looked up with a sudden alert sense of some- 
thing having happened. The kitchen was different, 
somehow, and pleasanter. A light foot passed over- 
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head — Mrs. Greville's. Some alien and hostile in- 
fluence had gone from the little house, which Nancy 
Cripps loved none the less, but rather the more, be- 
cause she had known so many bitter hours there. 

She looked back over her shoulder at Sarah. 

" Has baby been well to-day? " she asked, with a 
flickering smile. The baby was nearly as precious 
and dear to Mrs. Cripps's heart as he was to his 
mother's ; perhaps, in a manner of speaking, he filled 
her simple and unexacting life as he did not fill his 
mother's. 

" 'E's all right," the old woman returned. 
" Bless 'is 'eart, there's nothink wrong with 'im. 
'E's as merry as a robin, 'e is. Not five seconds ago 
you could 'ear 'im laughin' all over the 'ouse." She 
paused dramatically, then jerked her thumb towards 
the ceiling. " She's gom ! " she said. 

"Gone! Who's gone?" asked Mrs. Cripps, be- 
wildered. The happy truth had not yet occurred 
to her. 

"Why, 'er — 'er with the bonnet." Sarah was 
beginning to enjoy herself. *^ She's gom, an' a 
good riddance of bad rubbish, say I. Don't arsk 
me. Soon as ever you've 'ad your cup of tea go 
right up and arsk Mrs. Greville w'y she's gom. A 
cat, I could see first minute I laid eyes on 'er. A 
good thing she 'asn't been an' killed that precious 
baby. Just you arsk Mrs. Greville." 

While she talked Mrs. Greville stood in the door- 
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way, having come down for the hot water for baby's 
bath. 

"Why, Nancy, are you home?" she said, in a 
high, joyous voice. " You dear soul, how tired you 
look ! On my stupid business, too ! " 

She came and laid a hand on Mrs. Cripps's 
shoulder, and it might have been a magician's touch, 
to see how the fatigue and depression passed from 
her face. 

"Has Sarah told you? We've had fine doings! 
Oh! fine doings. We followed that wretched girl 
this morning, and found things exactly as we ex- 
pected to find them. She was inside a horrible 
house, and the passage where my beautiful boy was 
asleep in his pram was full of all manner of foulness. 
It was enough to give him typhoid, to say nothing 
of the dreadful draughts of the place. . We just 
took baby's pram, turned it about, and brought him 
home. The creature didn't see us, for the windows 
of the house were boarded up, but after a time she 
missed him, and she came flying home, the picture 
of guilt, and yet overflowing with insolence. We 
didn't let her say very much ' — " 

She paused for an imperceptible second, and Mrs. 
Cripps reddened. She could imagine what form 
Emily Gee's insolence had taken. 

" I've been discovering such things, my dear. 
She had baby's down pillows and gave him hers, 
which she used to complain of as being hard. She 
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went out in such a hurry this morning that she for- 
got to change them back. She said^ when I spoke 
to her about it, that the hard pillows gave her a 
headache. Just imagine! And it wasn't too hard 
for this little downy head ! " 

Tears stood in her eyes as she said it. 

Mrs. Cripps put out her hand and touched Mrs. 
Greville's sleeve caressingly. 

" Never mind, my dear lady," she said, with gentle 
philosophy. " I expect he slept better on her hard 
pillow than she on his soft ones. I don't know how 
any woman could do the like. It don't seem natural 
to me, not to do the like to a baby." 

" We gave her three months' wages, and packed 
her off," said Mrs. Greville. " That emptied the 
money-box, Nancy, but what matter? It was well 
spent. I offered to keep her till to-morrow, but she 
said she had friends she could go to. She went back 
to that wretched place, for Job trundled her boxes 
after her in the barrow. I took the liberty ft send 
him. Nancy, here we are with baby on our hands 
once more ; but, oh ! I feel that I can breathe." She 
opened her hands wide over her breast, as though 
she would feel the lungs expanding under them. " I 
can breathe. There was something about her — 
what? It was stifling. In this dear little house — 
it keeps no shadow even of your unhappiness, my 
poor Nancy — she was a blight. The house was 
oppressed by her. I would have given her six 
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months' wages not to stay another day. My hus- 
band thought three quite enough." 

" One was enough," said Mrs. Cripps, with the 
unexpected practicality which delighted Mrs. Gre- 
ville in her. " You had to pay her one to make her 
go. But three! Oh! my dear lady, you'll never 
be rich! You shouldn't have done it, indeed. I 
ought to have been here to prevent it." 

Mrs. Greville began to laugh, as was her way. 

" You ought to have been here. But, bad as the 
creature was, I'm glad I overpaid her. There was 
the croup." 

" Sarah, who never woke up, could have done as 
much as she did. Sarah understands babies, being 
the eldest of sixteen. Of course, she wouldn't have 
meddled, not as long as the nurse knew her business. 
I always say that Sarah's a born nurse. If it's only 
lambs or calves or chickens, Sarah knows how to 
bring them round. Peter Cripps thought a deal of 
her. She could always speak up to him as no one 
else could. She've done a deal of nursing on Peter 
Cripps. She was good to my mother too. It would 
have been worse for us, when Peter Cripps had his 
bad ways, if it hadn't been for Sarah." 

"Oh!" said Mrs. Greville, thoughtfully. "I 
didn't know about Sarah being a nurse and nursing 
your husband." 

She looked towards the door leading to the scul- 
lery, through which reached them the sound of 
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Sarah washing up. There was a momentary com- 
motion caused by the kettle's boiling over. Mrs. 
Greville remembered the placid baby upstairs wait- 
ing for his bath, and Mrs. Cripps got up and put 
her aside with a gentle respectfulness while she 
poured the water from the kettle into the can. 

^^ Sarah spoke up for me at the trial," she said, 
^^ and the Judge listened to her. Between Sarah 
and the Judge they got me off." 

She spoke so seldom of the charge against her 
and her trial that Mrs. Greville was startled. 
After a momentary silence, as of shock, she hastened 
on. 

" Come upstairs with me, Nancy," she said, " and 
help me with baby. At least you must just sit and 
watch me bathe him. You look so done up, my dear 
soul. It will do you good to see him splash in his 
bath. And you can tell me what happened to-day." 

They went upstairs to the firelit and lamplit 
nursery, where the great carved bed had lost for 
Mrs. Greville its first impression as of a catafalque, 
since baby had lain on it and kicked and gurgled and 
laughed up at the canopy. It was impossible to 
think of ghosts with baby's cheerful personality ever 
in evidence. All traces of Miss Gee's habitation of 
the room had been cleared away. It was fresher 
and sweeter actually, as well as morally. She had 
abhorred the open window and evaded it as much as 
she dared. 
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Baby splashed in his bath, and the two women 
laughed, watching his gambols as though there was 
no care or sorrow in the world. 

Presently he was out and lying on his mother's 
knee, being dried and dusted with sweet powder, and 
finally clad in a beautiful nightgown, one of those 
of which Mrs. Cripps had lamented naively that it 
was much too beautiful for all the world not to see. 
They were kept happy and busy watching his antics, 
for he was unusually full of kittenish sport, as 
though he, too, was happy because of his nurse's de- 
parture. Presently he was fed, and with amazing 
suddenness he tumbled off to sleep. 

The cot was between the two women. They knelt, 
looking at each other across it. 

" Well, Nancy," Mrs. Greville said, in a subdued 
voice, "what news? What did my great-aunt Glo- 
rianna's bracelet fetch? " 

She had no idea that Mrs. Cripps looked un- 
happy, almost scared. 

" Forty pounds, my dear lady, but 'tis the very 
last. The man says he can't do with no more. 
He's full stocked." 

" What an odd creature ! I thought it was his 
business to buy and buy as long as one had anything 
to sell him. But forty pounds. That will keep us 
going for a long time. We shall not need to trouble 
about where the next is to come from for a long, 
long time." 
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Mrs. Cripps handed her over the roll of Bank of 
England notes which she had received that morning 
from the manager of the bank at Spelgrave, who had 
shaken his head privately over her mysterious ex- 
travagance, and wondered what Peter Cripps would 
have thought of it if he knew. The idea of drawing 
out the last penny of her account. What could she 
be up to? A man in the case was the only ex- 
planation Mr. Somerville could give of Mrs. Cripps's 
inexplicable need for money, and it is to be feared 
that he thought of it as a somewhat disreputable 
case, but was sorry for Mrs. Cripps, whose rose and 
white innocence had had its appeal for him as it had 
for most men. 

Mrs. Cripps was infected by her dear lady's gay 
irresponsibility. With care forty pounds might last 
quite a long time, especially if people possessed an 
unexacting landlady. There might be something to 
sell, genuinely, in the honest country market before 
the forty pounds had run out. Mrs. Cripps had 
assured the gentleman who was interested in her 
lodgers that they wanted for nothing. She had re- 
membered Mrs. Greville's dread of Mr. Greville's go- 
ing back to those who would want him to give him- 
self up and go to prison, a course of action which 
would kill Mrs. Greville. Mrs. Cripps could well 
believe it from what she knew of prisons. She would 
stand between her dear lady and that as long as she 
could. The gentleman, although he seemed so good- 
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natured, and had at times an odd look of Mr. Gre- 
ville, while he was bigger and older and more florid, 
was yet an enemy to those dear people who had 
made her starved life blossom like the rose. If she 
had to sell all she possessed to keep her lodgers and 
save them, she would never let that gentleman, who 
had such a terrifying and disconcerting way of ap- 
pearing when least expected, have anything to do 
with them. 

** I saw such a beautiful pair of vases at the inn 
in the valley the other day," said Mrs. Greville. 
" They asked five pounds for them. I hadn't five 
pence at the moment. Now that we have this great 
big sum realised by my great-aunt Glorianna's 
bracelet, I am going to give them to Freddie for his 
birthday. It shall be my last extravagance, my 
dear soul, for quite a long time, so don't look at me 
so reproachfully." 

" Them vases I know," said Mrs. Cripps, 
solemnly. " And a pound apiece they've asked be- 
fore. Five pounds is wickedness." 

" So it is, my dear soul, so it is," said Mrs. Gre- 
ville, beginning to laugh. "But it's no more than 
their due, seeing that they have to give up such 
lovely things. I'm sure they're worth far more than 
that." 

Mrs. Cripps only shook her head. It wasn't for 
her to say that she knew better than her dear lady. 



CHAPTER XXII 

Mrs. Gbbvlllb set herself to the task of examining 
Sarah on the subject of Peter Cripps's head, from 
which he had suffered such great pain. Sarah was 
a taciturn person naturally, added to which her. 
deafness cut her off a good deal from the world, and 
it was a barrier Mrs. Greville had never tried to pass 
hitherto, contenting herself with smiling looks, which 
carried more to Sarah than she knew. 

She took the occasion of Mrs. Cripps's absence 
from the house on an expedition, the reason of which 
was mysterious. It was really to buy the vases 
Mrs. Greville coveted from the people at the Buck's 
Head Inn at a less extortionate price than had been 
asked by their possessors. Time was when nothing 
would have induced her to make such an expedition. 
She had said in her haste that she would never face 
the world again, yet here was she growing so bold 
for her dear lady's sake. If she had to walk fast 
to the Buck's Head Inn to keep her thoughts from 
coming, and her fears from seizing her and turning 
her back again, no one need know that the expedi- 
tion had cost her so much. When she brought back 
the vases, it would be reward enough to see the 
pleasure in her dear lady's eyes. 
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Sarah, sitting peeling potatoes in the scullery, 
was unaware of Mrs. Greville's presence till there 
came the soft touch on her arm. 

" I want to talk to you, Sarah,'' she said, with her 
lips close to the old woman's ear. " There's some- 
thing I want you to tell me." 

" Don't bawl," said Sarah, " and I'll 'ear you 
well enough." 

Mrs. Greville's face puckered with merriment. 
She looked as roguish as a child. 

"All right," she said, pulling over a wooden 
kitchen chair and sitting down beside the old woman, 
" I won't bawl. Dear me, I'd no idea potatoes were 
so troublesome. How nice and white they look un- 
der the skin! Now I want you to tell me. What 
was the matter with Mr. Cripps? I mean, before 
he died, when he suffered so much and made her suf- 
fer? " 

" What d'ye want to know for? To do 'er good? 
There, I needn't 'ave asked you. 'Twouldn't be to 
do 'arm. Well, I'll tell you. 'Twere part bad tem- 
per an' part 'is 'ead." 

« His head? " 

" 'E suffered somethink cruel with 'is 'ead. I've 
seen some sufferink in my time, I 'ave. There was 
my Aunt Eliza died of cancer. My mother 'ad the 
same. My father 'ad bronchitis and 'art. I'd 
two sisters with fits. I'd a brother with the viper's 
dance, and another fell out of a 'ay-loft an' was 
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killed. My Uncle Job 'ad the dropsy. Often I 
'eard my mother say she were that used to trouble 
she'd miss it if she 'ad to go without. But worse 
sufferink I never see than Peter Cripps. 'E used to 
call it 'eadache, but I never see a 'eadache wot a man 
laid in 'is own bam an' gruffled in the dust for pain, 
I didn't. I lived with 'im twenty years afore 'e mar- 
ried. 'E were kind to the beasts. Why were 'e so 
bad to 'er? 'Twere 'is 'ead. 'E were a brute often 
enough to 'er an' 'er mother. But, bless your 'eart, 
you couldn't often tell w'ich were 'is 'ead an' w'ich 
were Peter Cripps. I spoke for 'er at the trial. 
She were gentle as a babby with 'im, even though 'e 
tried 'er 'ard, an' was a good wife to 'im. I said 
naught against 'im, though the gentleman wid the 
sheep's wool on 'is 'ead 'e tried to make me say as 'e 
were a brute beast to 'er. Wot was the good? 
Seems to me 'twould be all agin 'er if 'e were so 
bad." 

" That was very sensible," said Mrs. Greville, 
smiling. " I'm sure you were a very good friend to 
your mistress and your master too." 

" Don't bawl," said Sarah again. " You're get- 
tin' along nicely as long as you don't bawl." 

«Ah! thank you," said Mrs. Greville. "If 
you'll just remind me when I begin to bawl. The 
poison now. Do you suppose he wanted the poison 
for rats, really? " 

" There were a deal of rats about the place that 
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year. Wen they took the straw-rick down for the 
thatchin', I see old Watch there a-layin' on his side 
not fit to stir after all the rats 'e killed. I've often 
thought it over about Peter Cripps, an' me a-sittin' 
'ere doin' one thing or another. I've thought it out 
that 'e 'ad the poison for the rats, an' some time 
w'en the pain were gnorin' at 'im crool 'e took a dose 
'isself. Wot do you make out on it? " 

" That is exactly my idea. The question is, how 
to prove it? " 

" Aye, I don't suppose 'twill be proved afore 
Judgment Day. W'en she stands up then she'll be 
all in white, not like some I could name." 

" But he must have seen that it was possible sus- 
picion would fall on her," said Mrs. Greville, speak- 
ing closer to the old woman's ear in her eagerness. 

"You needn't bawl," said Sarah, with a slight 
show of offence. " That's the mistake wot most 
people makes in talkin' to them as is 'ard of 'earin'. 
They bawls." 

" Oh ! I'm awfully sorry," said Mrs. Greville, re- 
treating a bit. " But please do tell me, how do you 
account for Jiis not considering that suspicion would 
be sure to fall on his wife, seeing that she bought the 
poison especially? " 

" I expect the pain 'indered 'im," said Sarah. 
" My way of lookin' at it is this : I don't say as 'e 
set out for to take 'is life. 'Twere the ratses. But 
the time come w'en the 'eadache were too much for 
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'im, an' so, the poison bein' 'andy, 'e took it, an' the 
Lord forgive 'is herring soul!" 

She brought out the redundant aspirate with such 
force that Mrs. Greville was startled. She would 
have laughed, but for the moment her risible facul- 
ties were in abeyance. 

" Then you think she never will be cleared? " she 
said, sadly. 

" As for cleared, the Lord's cleared 'er. Look at 
the looks on 'er. But as for Peter Cripps speakin' 
from the dead to clear 'er, that I don't believe. 
'Umanly speakin', 'taint likely." 

" Oh, dear ! " sighed Mrs. Greville, and her face 
feU. 

" Never mind," said the old woman, soothingly. 
" Wot do it matter, so long as we're clear in 'Is 
sight? She've been 'appy since you come. That 
there young man of 'ers, I don't suppose 'e'll come 
no more. A nice clean-lookin' young feller 'e were, 
too. See, you got my 'earin' without bawlin'. I 
don't know w'en I've talked so much; leastways, to 
any but myself. I got the 'abit of silence livin' with 
'im — Peter Cripps. If I 'adn't learnt to talk to 
myself, I'd ha' forgotten 'ow the Henglish tongue 
was spoke. '£ weren't as black as 'e were painted. 
Didn't 'e leave. 'er aU 'e 'ad? " 

" So he did," said Mrs. Greville. " Poor man, he 
couldn't have foreseen what dreadful trouble he was 
leaving behind." 
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She stood up to go, but Sarah put out a damp 
hand and detained her. 

" If you was to take 'er away with you," she said, 
in a whisper, " I'd be sayin' nothink, though 'twould 
be the end o' me, for t'isn't likely I'd get another job, 
not at my age. If you was to take 'er away with 
you, she's young enough to begin w'ere the folk don't 
know 'er. She'd fret to death for you if you was 
gone, same as a dog I once knowed as were at an 
inn, but never of it, 'im bein' a gentleman's dog an' 
his master dead. There came there gentry like 
yourself an' Mr. Greville, and they made a deal o' 
that dog. There, 'twas like as if 'is master was 
come back. 'Im that was always a layin' under the 
kitchen-table takin' no notice o' the common folk, 
but sighin' an' groanin' fit to break your 'eart. 'E 
were like a noo dog, the 'appiest dog alive, while 
they stayed. Then they went. At first 'e couldn't 
believe they wouldn't come back. Sometimes 'e'd 
'ave a 'ope they was upstairs, after all, an' 'e'd be 
upstairs to see, an' coming back with a look that 
were crool to see. 'Twere Mrs. Simmons, the land- 
lady, told me. She said she 'adn't the 'eart to keep 
'im from, goin' upstairs. At last 'e made up 'is mind 
they was comin' no more, so 'e just laid down under 
the kitchen-table, an' 'e died. I don't know as 
she'd die, but she'd just drag out 'er life, pore 
soul." 

" Oh, you dear old woman ! " said Mrs. Greville, 
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with sudden tears in her eyes. ** If she would only 
go with us ! " 

" I don't believe, not for one second, as she will," 
said Sarah, finishing the last of the potatoes. 
" Anythink else? Only don't bawl.'* 

" You dear, kind old woman ! *' said Mrs. Greville, 
gently, at Sarah's ear, and she apparently heard 
and was pleased, for her face relaxed in a smile. 

" There," she said, " men's at the root of all 
troubles. Blessin' the Lord I do be that I was bom 
plain an' never troubled with 'em. Neither sweet- 
'earts nor 'usbins for me, I say. I likes 'em well 
enough, as long as they're babies. Not after." 



CHAPTER XXIII 

Emilt Gee, though she had accepted without grat- 
itude her fare to London over and above her three 
months' wages from Mrs. Greville, had trans- 
ferred herself no further than Furze Bushes, where 
she found a lodging with her friend Mrs. Wegg, 
thereby driving a harmless young man almost to 
desperation, and forcing him to a temporary ab- 
sence from home, which was very much to his physi- 
cal benefit. 

Amid the dirty children and the general squalor 
and muddle Miss Gee settled down contentedly after 
the manner of her kind, who seem to shed so easily 
the refinements civilisation has imposed upon them. 
She laid aside her clean nurse's gown^ and since 
Ernest Wegg was absent, allowed her fringe to re- 
main uncurled and her hair to return to its proper 
lankness. She sat down cheerfully, dishevelled and 
touzled in the midst of the disorder of Mrs. Wegg's' 
kitchen, resting, as she herself put it, after her 
labours as a nurse. 

On the chimneypiece, amid all sorts of rubbish, 
Ernest Wegg's photograph, leaning over a photog- 
rapher's balcony at Margate, his hair sleeked into 
a tongue on his forehead, and a set and staring 
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smile on his lips, confronted Miss Gee as she lounged 
at her ease. 

She was rather shameless in the way she discussed 
her passion for Ernest with his mother, and it was 
trying to that good woman, who toiled endlessly, 
and seemed to get things only into a worse muddle ; 
trying, and only to be endured because Miss Gee 
had a nice little stock of money, and might be in- 
duced to part with a certain amount of it. Miss 
Gee's manner to the children, too was not a com- 
mendable thing in their mother's eyes. They were 
always falling over things and hurting themselves, 
having to be picked out of water or the fire, swal- 
lowing buttons or beads or half-pennies, pull- 
ing each other's hair, or scratching each other's 
faces. 

" There," said Mrs. Wegg to herself, " she do 
seem as ready with 'er 'and to them, poor lambs, 
as I am myself, and with no right to it. If but 
our Ernest could see her! 'E'd tell 'er wot 'e 
thought of 'er, double-quick time. If you'd only 
get up, my lady, from that lazy chair o' yours, an' 
wash an' comb 'em as I 'aven't 'ad time to do these 
three days back, 'twould befit you better'n sittin' 
there gawkin' at 'im as 'ates the ground you walks 
on. Yes, my dear (aloud) our Ernest was sayin* 
as 'e liked a genteel girl 'bout your 'eighth an' build. 
I say no more. 'E likes 'em pale, yellow some 
might call you, but not our Ernest. ' Mother,' 'e 
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says, larst Saturday night, an* 'Im come *ome tired, 
* if you were to arsk me if I liked Miss Gree, I'd tell 
you — * Rhody! Drat that child, if she ain*t got 
a bead up her nose, not for the first time neither. 
*Ere, sneeze, blow! 'Old your silly 'ead quiet a 
minit. Ah! there it is! Bert, you let that cat's 
tail alone or else she'll scratch you. I declare to 
goodness I never knew such children. Reggie, quit 
teasin' your sister. 'Ere's your grandmother 
comin', I tell you. She'll let you 'ave it 'ot." 

" No, she ain't," said Reggie. " I wish she'd 
come an' bring some gingerbread." 

" Ho ! gingerbread for a boy wot won't leave off 
teasin' his little sister. Gladys, you ain't got no 
cause to cry that way. If your gran was to 'ear 
you she'd let you 'ave something to cry for." 

" No, she wouldn't," said Gladys, rubbing her 
eyes with a dirty hand. " I wish gran would come 
an' take me away. I don't like this place." 

"Well, of all the ungrateful ... ! Go 
out of it, then. The rain's over. Go an' play till 
I call you in. There's no doin'nothink with all you 
children about." 

There was no chance of Miss Gee's hearing the 
conclusion of Ernest Wegg's speech about herself. 
Beryl fell down in the doorway, cut her lip, and 
was picked up, covered with mud and blood and 
roaring lustily, by her frightened mother, who alter- 
nately shook and caressed her. No sooner was 
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Beryl attended to than Mrs. Wegg discovered that 
the hens had made their way in in the confusion, and 
in the attempt to drive them out, she only suc- 
ceeded in fluttering them to the extent that one 
flew up and knocked over the lamp, breaking the 
chimney. Through all the confusion Miss Gee sat 
fuming, a satanic smile on her mouth, her eyes, 
showing the greenish iight, turned towards the door, 
where Mrs. Wegg, having got rid of the hens at 
last, stood admonishing her offspring, and warning 
them as a last resort that she'd sent for their gran, 
and she was coming round the comer that 
minute. 

Miss Gee had heard a deal of the formidable 
grandmother during h^r visits to Mrs. Wegg, but 
to-day she was growing sick of her name. 

" You were saying," she began, in a mincing 
voice, ** about your Ernest, when that nuisance 
child tumbled down and howled — " 

" Drat wot I was sayin' ! " said Mrs. Wegg, net- 
tled by Miss Gee's attitude towards her offspring. 
" I can't remember now wot it were." 

" I declare I wish their grandmother would come 
and give them a hiding," said Miss Gee, malevo- 
lently. " You don't seem able to manage them, any- 
how." 

" Them as 'as no children, nor like to 'ave," be- 
gan Mrs. Wegg, darkly, ** always thinks as they 
could do better by them than them as 'as. I won't 
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say my children 'asn't their faults, yet better chil- 
dren I've never known.'' 

Her voice trembled with maternal indignation, 
and Miss Gee had a sudden qualm. She quite ap- 
preciated the fact that she had to pay her way for 
lodging with Mrs. Wegg, but it was worth it for 
the sake of the aura of Ernest Wegg which hung 
about the slatternly place, alleviating its discom- 
forts. Besides, he might come back at any mo- 
ment, and to be housed with him was a delight 
worth paying for with a certain amount of dis- 
sembling her real feelings. 

" Kids will be kids," said she, oracularly, " and 
it's their way to make a bother. I don't think the 
worse of 'em for it. The brats I've had to put up 
with! Supposing I help you to clean up a bit. 
You'll never do it that way. You're just raising 
the dust to let it settle again." 

She got out of her chair somewhat unwillingly. 
The squalor of the place caused her no discomfort, 
though in her professional capacity she was ac- 
customed to a rigid cleanliness. She took the 
broom from the incompetent woman's hands and 
showed her how to sweep the floor the right way. 
Then she swept up the hearth and put on some coal. 
Chafing within herself at having to do work she 
was not paid for doing, she moved hither and 
thither, restoring something like order to the 
squalid kitchen. Since Ernest's mother must be 
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kept on her side at all costs, she even produced her 
purse and took from it the price of a meal, some- 
thing tasty made up of various savoury and cheap 
ingredients which Emily Gee had often longed for 
when the dishes of civilisation had failed to tempt 
her unwholesome appetite. 

While Mrs. Wegg ran off to the butcher's, which 
was quite at the other end of Furze Bushes, Miss 
Gee stood in the doorway gazing with a jaundiced 
eye at the innocent children, now very happy in 
the gutter, whom she ardently desired as relations- 
in-law, while being prepared to regard them with 
as much or as little favour as those connections 
usually receive. 

With the innocent children her mask might be 
off. 

" Bless you ! " she said, with such a curious look 
in her eyes, that Reggie, who was a nervous child, 
began to weep. "Bless you; I just wish your 
grandmother would come along, so I do, and give 
you all a good hiding. I don't wish you any worse 
than that, my little dears." 

She was contemplating the innocents malevo- 
lently, and they, uneasy under her gaze, one by one 
began to depart down the street the way their 
mother had taken. She was still staring after 
them when a little old woman came in the opposite 
direction. She was very clean-looking, and in her 
wholesome country face might be traced a distinct 
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likeness to that rosy youth, Ernest Wegg. She 
carried a big basket, which she deposited in^h a 
sigh on the threshold as she looked in. 

"Wot, all out?'* she said. "And you keepin' 
'ouse alone, my dear. My poor arm's broke with 
the weight of the basket." 

She came in, peering about the kitchen, where 
the fire had begun to light up. 

" Dear me," she said, sinking into Miss Gee's 
chair. " You 'ave bin 'aving a turn-out. Bin 
'elping Matilda, I guess. Poor Matilda, she never 
was a manager. Wot with them children, and poor 
Albert takin' a drop, and one thing or another, I 
never see a woman as 'elpless." 

I've been showing her how," said Miss Gee. 
I suppose you're their gran. I declare to good- 
ness I'm glad you've come. I've been hearing of 
you ever since I come. Those children do want a 
strong hand over them. From Gwendoline down to 
the baby a hiding once a day would do them no 
harm. They're spoiling for a good hiding, that's 
what they are. There's no peace with them. 
Now you've come, maybe they'll get it." 

The old woman had been looking at Miss Gee 
with a face of horror-struck amazement, which the 
nurse, her eyes on Ernest's picture, had not had 
opportunity to observe. The little figure in the 
chair quivered, drew itself up, became suddenly 
tense. 
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"You was a nurse, wasn't you?" she said. 

"I am a nurse," said Emily Gee, turning about, 
startled at something in the old woman's voice. 

"Oh, you are, are you? I thought Ernest said 
so when 'e come in to me white as a sheet day be- 
fore yesterday. ^ Gran,' 'e says * I've got a 'oliday 
to escape from that there nurse. Mother's took 
her in,' says he, the poor boy! * An',' says he, 
* if she follows me 'ere, I'll do something deq>fit, 
for I'll never be took alive.' I thought he said jpu 
was a nurse, the poor boy! You'd be a nice one 
with children, so you would ! " 

Miss Gee looked as though she would have fallen 
on the little old woman. The whites of her eyes 
became yellow, and then suffused with blood. Her 
narrow chest began to heave, her fingers to work. 
Her lips opened as though to speak. Before the 
avalanche of abuse could come, Mrs. Wegg's figure, 
all the garments slipping off it, appeared in the 
doorway. 

" Why, if it ain't granny ! " she cried and her 
voice was one of extreme delight. 

The children hurled themselves across the floor 
at the little old woman, and began clambering on 
her knee, fighting for the first place in her arms. 
Maud, who had an inquiring mind, lifted the lid of 
the basket, and announced in an awe-struck whis- 
per, " Butter, heggs, chicking, happles ! " Miss 
Gee was forgotten in the joy of greetings and re- 
union. 
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Before she could make them remember, the little 
clean old woman, hugging all the dirty children to 
her breast, spoke with an elaborate air of not know- 
ing that she was present. 

" Don't you be afraid of Ernest, Matilda," she 
said. " 'E's with me safe and sound. Some young 
woman — a cockatrice, I calls her — was 'untin' 
the poor boy down. * I never thought to run away 
from the female sec, gran,' 'e said, ^ but, lor, she's 
a basilisk.' " 

Miss Gee glared and was met by an answering 
glare from the spirited old eyes. 

" P'raps some people 'ud be goin' an' leavin' the 
'ouse to them as 'as a right in it ! " said the old 
woman, loftily. " Precious lambs ! And did she 
think their old gran would be givin' 'em a 'iding, 
then. Fm as 'ungry as 'ungry, Matilda. Ijct's 
see wot's in the basket. Oh! you Maud! You are 
a one ! If she hain't found them apples already ! " 

Miss Gee stood looking on a moment, her eyes 
rolling, her breast heaving. Then she rushed up- 
stairs, and from the sounds it might be inferred 
that she was having a fit of well-defined hysterics. 
But nobody went to her assistance, and as the early 
twilight was creeping into the room, she got* up and 
began flinging her things together, making a deal 
of noise in the process, preparatory to shaking the 
dust of Mrs. Wegg's mansion off her feet for ever. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

A LETTEB. reached Mrs. Grevflle within a few days 
of her nurse's departure which proved that Miss 
Gee had somewhat recovered from the shock of the 
disillusionment she had met at Mrs. Wegg's. 

She had, in fact, found new lodgings, her first 
intention of shaking the country dust from her feet 
being altered by a fresh infatuation for the green- 
grocer's young man, who had assisted her in remov- 
ing her trunk from MrsJ Wegg's, and discovered her 
a new lodging with a very respectable friend of 
his, " a lady what took in washing." The green- 
grocer's young man, whose name was Algy, seemed 
somewhat more willing than Ernest Wegg, and if 
his youth — he was no more than seventeen — would 
have counted against him with some people, it did 
not with Miss Gee. 

The " lady what took in washing " was of a 
somewhat taciturn nature, which fact left Miss Gee 
freer than she would have been at Mrs. Wegg's to 
look after another situation for herself, and inci- 
dentally to write some letters. 

Miss Gee wrote a very neat hand. She spelt 
with a fair amount of accuracy, therefore it cost 
her some time and trouble to achieve the proper de- 
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gree of illiteracy for an anonymous letter. She 
was rather proud of it when it was finished, and 
rather pleased with her selection of paper and ink, 
which had been half the battle. 

It was indeed a dingy-looking epistle which lay 
by Mrs. Greville's plate when she descended to 
breakfast a week or so after Miss Gee had left her. 
She opened it with gingerly fingers. There was 
something infamous in the aspect of it. 

" Misses Grevil — this is to warn you that your 
landledy. Misses Cripps, is not a respecktabel wo- 
man. She is in the 'abbit of meetin' gents as she 
oughtn't to. Arsk 'er 'oo comes in the moter. — 
Your well-wisher, one that hates to see kindness de- 
ceeved." 

She looked at the thing, laying it down at a dis- 
tance from her on the white table-cloth. Then, as 
though it were something literally foul, she re- 
moved it, holding it by the edge. She made as 
though to drop it in the fire. Then she turned 
about as the sound of her husband's feet descending 
the stairs reached her. 

" I've had an anonymous letter, Freddie," she 
said, looking back at him over her shoulder, and 
holding the thing as though to drop it in the fire.- 

" Burn it," he said. 

"You don't want to see it?" 

" I might want to kill some insect if I did, so per- . 
haps I'd best not. I ought to have seen it first," 
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She tossed it to him and it fell at his feet. He 
picked it up, and flung it into the heart of the fire. 

"You don't want to know what was in it?" she 
asked. 

" Not in the least," he answered. 

" Ah ! well, we won't talk about it, then." 

She put the thing out of her mind. It was a lie 
pure and simple. But a little later, when she was 
putting on baby's hat to take him for a walk she 
remembered how on the very day of nurse's dis- 
missal she had heard the throb of a motor some- 
where near the house, and had been perturbed by 
it. It was not the first time. She remembered to 
have heard the same sound two or three times be- 
fore, the sound of a motor stopping somewhere near 
the house, and being restarted after a time. The 
thing had always frightened her. It seemed 
fraught with danger, not to herself — that would 
have been nothing — but to Freddie. But that 
last morning Mrs. Cripps was in town on business. 
She could not be associated with that special mo- 
tor. And Mrs. Greville had discovered that sound 
on the high road had a way of striking against the 
distant line of hills and echoing through the valley. 
A bugle on the high road had sounded as from Sum- 
mer Place. Might not that be the explanation of 
the motor? A trick of echo — echo played strange 
pranks sometimes. 

A day or two later brought a real motor-car 
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ploughing up to the gate of Paradise Farm. A 
lady, overdressed even as a motorist, stepped out 
of the car, and apparently instructed the chauffeur 
to go on till he was able to turn the car. 

It was muddy about the gate of Paradise Farm, 
and she held her skirt high as she stepped over the 
puddles and opened the gate. Mrs. Greville had 
taken to gardening of late. She was standing on 
a ladder by the porch, nailing up a climbing rose 
which last night's storm had torn down and flung 
on the pathway. She was covered up in an overall 
of Mrs. Cripps's. She had turned about at the 
sound of the motor-car approaching, and had 
watched its arrival with parted lips and a startled 
gaze. At the sight of its occupant her face re- 
laxed. Pretending she did not see the lady ap- 
proaching, she returned to the task of nailing up 
the rose-tree. 

" Are you the woman of the house? " the lady of 
the motor asked, in freezing tones. 

Mrs. Greville looked down at her, and her eyes 
danced. She did not speak for long enough to ir- 
ritate her questioner. 

" If you mean Mrs. Cripps, no, I am not she. 
Do you want to see her? Shall I see if she is at 
leisure ? " 

The form of the answer seemed to exasperate the 
lady beyond reason. 

" Oh, dear, no," she said. " I don't want to see 
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the creature. Don't disturb her leisure on my ac- 
count.*' 

Mrs. Greville returned to her hammermg, as 
though the matter were concluded. The lady 
snorted as loudly nearly as her car, which now 
could be heard returning, panting and puffing as 
it came up the lane. 

" You're a very uncivil woman," she said, at last. 
"I want to see Mrs. Greville. Is she here?" 

Mrs. Greville turned about and surveyed the red, 
angry face with quiet eyes. " I'm so sorry," she 
said. " I'm Mrs. Greville. Why didn't you say 
you wanted to see me at first ? " 

She came down the ladder, revealing as she did a 
glimpse of lace petticoat and delicate silk stock- 
ings which might have told the unobservant lady 
that she was not the humble person she took her to 
be. 

" I came to take up the character of Emily 
Gee," she said, insolently. " I must say I'm sur- 
prised at a girl of her evident superiority accepting 
a situation at a common farmhouse like this." 

Mrs. Larkin, now the wife of a rich outside 
broker, unrecognised by " the House," had opened 
her eyes first in a much humbler dwelling than 
Paradise Farm, though she had all but forgotten 
her humble origin in the glories of her later years. 
She made as though to enter under the porch of 
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Paradise Farm, where still a few pale spikes of 
honeysuckle swung with a monthly rose or two, but 
Mrs. Greville, ignoring the movement, turned her 
face towards the gate as though to walk that way 
with her. 

" Emily Gee is quite competent," she said. 
" She is also quite untrustworthy where children 
are concerned." • 

" Come, come ! " said Mrs. Larkin, rudely. 
"The girl had a very good character from her 
last situation. Is not this injustice to. her the re- 
sult of her leaving you? " 

" Why not take her character from her last sit- 
uation? " 

Mrs. Larkin tossed her head. 

" The girl has told me why you've given her 
notice. So far as I understand, you forbid her 
having any friends. It wasn't right to a girl to ex- 
pect her to be satisfied with a place like this. You 
have no right now to refuse her a character. I 
must say that she impressed me favourably. She 
tells me she has lived in the highest circles, and that 
it was due to a misunderstanding with the agency 
woman that she came to you. I can well believe it, 
and I pity the poor girl." 

Mrs. Greville bowed and turned away. The wo- 
man's rudeness did not touch her. She re-entered 
the house, and Mrs. Larkin, after a snort of furi- 
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ous disdain in the direction of Paradise Farm and 
Mrs. Greville, pranced down the path and took her 
seat in her motor-car, quite prepared to listen to 
and repeat any stories Miss Gree might pour into 
her scandalised ears concerning Paradise Farm. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

That Emily Gee did not let the grass grow under 
her feet was soon abundantly evident. Still, it was 
not all Emily Gee. The story which little Mr. 
Page carried to Mrs. Greville somewhat later had 
apparently another source than Emily Gee. The 
little man broached the subject with shy awkward- 
ness. He asked Mrs. Greville's pardon for speak- 
ing to her on such a matter as though she had been 
a girl, and indeed she looked little more in her white 
dress with the beautiful embroidery at neck and 
wrists, and the spray of Christmas holly in her 
breast, matching the collar of old garnets which 
made a delightful finish to her toilet. 

She wondered what oppressed the little man, and 
why he stammered over what he had to say. He 
had found her alone, sitting by sl bright fire, with 
baby fast asleep curled up on a sofa. Of late Mr. 
Greville had made several expeditions away from 
Paradise Farm — expeditions which apparently 
were a cause of some anxiety to his wife, judging 
from her uneasiness during the hours of his absence, 
and the joy with which she welcomed him home. 

On this occasion — it was about five o'clock of 
the winter afternoon — she had started and looked up 
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eagerly at Mr. Page's entrance, had then seei&ed 
disappomted, and as he hesitated about what he 
had to say, had at last looked at him with obvious 
alarm. 

" You haven't come to tell me anything — about 
Freddie? " she asked. 

" Certainly not about Mr. Greville. I hoped he 
would have come over yesterday, as he half-prom- 
ised.'* 

" Freddie often seems disinclined to go out," she 
said, and the momentary relief of her face was 
clouded over. " He confessed to me some time ago 
that he found the lack of society 'a little trying. 
Since I've had no nurse again I cannot be as much 
with him as we both wish. He likes your society 
very much, Mr. Page, yet he will not enjoy it when 
he might." 

" He's a bit off colour. He wants the society 
of his fellows, I expect. Why don't you and he 
run up to town for a change now and again, Mrs. 
Greville?" 

She flushed a deep, painful red, and Mr. Page, 
like the good fellow and gentleman he was, averted 
his gaze, feeling very sorry for the stupidity which 
had caused it. He ought to have known better. 
Seeing the things with which his ears were assailed 
day after day about Paradise Farm and its ten- 
ants, he ought to have known better. Despite his 
confident assurances to the gossips, which made 
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some people suspect that little Page knew more 
than he would let on, he himself was somewhat 
troubled about the Greville enigma, as he called it. 
What reason could this charming couple, obviously 
gently bom and bred, with the air about them of 
bieing accustomed to a very different style of living 
from what they had at the farm — what reason 
could they have for their incognito? The question 
had troubled him somewhat, even when he had tried 
to close his ears to it, answering firmly that the 
matter was no business of his, and that he was sure, 
whatever reason they had, it could be in no way 
discreditable ta them. 

He was about to marry a very gentle, innocent 
littk girl from an adjoining county. She was his 
born mate, a mouse-quiet, steel-true child of seven- 
teen. She was the only child of a bishop, and a 
good many people thought it an amazing social pro- 
motion for Mr. Page to marry a bishop's daugh- 
ter, and only daughter at that. So also thought 
the Honourable Mrs. Travers, the girPs mother. 
But Elsie was the child of her father, not of her 
worldly mother, and the bishop, most simple and sin- 
cere of men, had. given the engagement a blessing 
where his wife would have shown little Page the 
door; had enforced his own will in the matter dn 
his wife, who, chafe as she might inwardly, had the 
sense to recognise that when the bishop took a cer- 
tain attitude, there was no use kicking against it. 
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He had told Elsie Travers about the delightful 
mysterious couple at Paradise Farm, and she had 
been equally interested with him. Then it had 
been a sort of fairy-tale; now something of grime, 
of sordidness had come into it, which, while it 
mainly bespattered poor little Mrs. Cripps, yet al- 
lowed a soil or two to rest on Mrs. Greville's white 
garment. 

There was just something that reflected on her in 
the first of the tales that were being carried about 
from one to another. It was Mrs. Cripps who met 
men by day and by night, and had long secret in- 
terviews with them in the lanes about Paradise 
Farm. No doubt at all of the identity of Mrs. 
Cripps, seeing the story she had behind her. No 
wonder that the husband who died should have been 
morose and bitter. If the case were to be tried 
over again. . . . But Mrs. Cripps used to 
steal out to her meeting places wearing something 
of Mrs. Greville's flung about her, doubtless as a 
disguise. The two were of a build and height. 
Mrs. Greville's thoroughly respectable nurse had 
left at an hour's notice. Mrs. Greville had shown 
a strange animosity towards the girl, yet made no 
charge against her. The nurse evidently knew 
more than she cared to say, being of a gentle and 
forgiving nature. Very odd such a couple hiding 
themselves away in a little farmhouse, the tenants 
of a woman who had been tried for her husband's 
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murder. It was all very well for Lady Mary 
Grant, who had no daughter, to take the people up 
and make friends of them. Lady Mary was grow- 
ing very old. She had always been eccentric, avow- 
ing in a curiously open manner her preference for 
brains, beauty, and charm, in a way which she 
might have known to be offensive to her neighbours, 
who were inclined to thank the powers that be that 
they possessed none of these fatal gifts. There was 
even a story that Lady Mary, giving a kitchenmaid's 
character to Mrs. Larkin, who was very particular, 
had said in the astounded lady's face, " Dash her 
morals! Can she fry a coUop? " so illustrating the 
dangers of quotation in an unbookish neighbour- 
hood. 

Some of the new people had raised the standard 
of revolt against Lady Mary, who after all, could 
not live very much longer, and had always been an 
oddity. Things would be much gayer when she was 
succeeded at the Manor House by Sir Alexander's 
nephew Philip Cockbum and his fashionable wife, 
both of whom Lady Mary detested. It did not oc- 
cur to the ladies that the doors of the Manor House 
would be closed against them under the new regime, 
and that the next reigning lady would as soon re- 
ceive Mrs. Marks, the grocer's wife, and Mrs. Hew- 
itt, the butcher's, as themselves, having a fine aristo- 
cratic ignorance of social gradations once one got 
below the level of aristocracy. 
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Lady Mary might do what she liked. The Mrs. 
Larkins and Mrs. Bartons and Mrs. Holcrofts were 
not going to be led by her. So said the several 
ladies, with a shrewd idea that since Lady Mary 
could not reign much longer, it was no. good doing 
violence to their preferences in order td please her. 

Mr. Page was not strong-minded — at least, not 
beyond a certain point — and Mrs. Travers had 
contrived to implant in his heart a real awe of her. 
Even for Mrs. Travers he was not going to give up 
the Grevilles — but — but — Hchester was set so 
far away that Mrs. Travers had no friends round 
about Paradise Farm. He really quaked when he 
thought of Mrs., Travers and what she would say to 
Elsie's friendship with Paradise Farm. He was as 
anxious for Paradise Farm to be cleared as though 
it were a personal matter. 

" I've been worried," he said, taking the chair 
which Mrs. Greville indicated to him on the other 
side of the hearth. 

She had not caught what he said, for baby had 
made a movement as though to waken. She ran to 
the sofa and looked down, then back at him, laying 
a finger on her lip, tenderly bright, like the Madonna 
in a certain lovely picture of Carpaccio. 

It made the little man's heart beat with a sense 
of the beauty and wonder of motherhood, as. exem- 
plified in the charming woman before him and the 
lovely little creature sh^ had borne, perhaps with 
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a premonition of Elsie the other side of his hearth 
some day, looking at him with just such a heavenly 
air. 

He stammered still more when she came back and 
sat down again, baby having subsided into sleep. 

" Do you know," she said with a contrite air, " I 
believe you said you were worried. I didn't hear it 
at the time, but it has reached my dull senses at 
last. What about? Not, I pray, Mrs. Travers." 

" Oh ! no, no," he said, hastily. " Elsie is very 
well. I am very happy about her." He forebore 
to think of that thorn in the flesh his future mother- 
in-law. " But, Mrs. Greville, I feel it my duty to 
tell you " — he felt horribly jarring and discordant, 
bringing that sordid and disgusting matter into a 
holy atmosphere, as he felt it — " I am so sorry. I 
wish I hadn't to. There are some very unpleasant 
rumours going about concerning Mrs. Cripps." 

" They might let her alone,*' said Mrs. Greville, 
looking at him with an indignant expression. 
" Surely she has suffered enough." 

He made haste to assure her that he attached no 
credence to the stories, adding that he could not 
believe that any harm lurked behind an exterior so 
fair and honest and simple as that of Mrs. Cripps's. 

" My dear man, of course not ! " said Mrs. Gre- 
ville, looking at him kindly. A pucker of puzzle- 
ment and annoyance had come between her brows. 
" She is obviously as ipnocept a creature as ever 
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walked. How you men could have tried her for her 
life IS beyond me." 

" Ah ! the women are harder,'* Mr. Page replied, 
hitting back unexpectedly. " Men acquitted her 
by direction of a man. I haven't heard a man say 
yet that be believed her guilty.'* 

" Oh ! I know. We're cats to each other very 
often. No man would be hard on a creature so 
pretty as Nancy. Well, what, have the cats been 
saying of my poor Nancy? " 

" Simply that she meets a lover or lovers. One 
comes in a motor-car. He or another comes also 
on foot, for she has been seen in his arms, when 
no motor-car was about, in the darkness. These are 
the stories. With a woman in her position it is 
very easy to make scandal. They are prepared to 
listen to anything that is said against her. It has 
been suggested even that Mr. Percival Potter, who 
is her landlord — you know Mrs. Cripps holds Para- 
dise Farm by a yearly agreement — should be asked 
to get rid of her." 

" Beasts ! " said Mrs. Greville, with flashing eyes. 
" I know where the stories come from. It was that 
abominable creature who was baby's nurse. The 
other woman, too, who was with her when baby was 
bom. They both detested this poor dear soul. Be- 
cause she was beautiful, doubtless, and white. The 
black soul cannot endure the white one." 

" They are tearing her to rags and tatters at all 
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events now. If they go to Mr. Potter, he will 
probably listen. He is of the unco guid, and he is 
nursing this constituency for his son, young Robert, 
I happen to know that a man who has a vote has 
an eye on Paradise Farm. It would give Mr. Potter 
a pretext to get rid of Mrs. Cripps and let the voter 
have what he desires.*' 

" It would break her heart,'* said Mrs. Greville, 
energetically. "And do they think she has no 
friends? Do they think that we shall stand by and 
see her persecuted like this? Mr. Percival Potter 
would perhaps listen to — '* 

She broke off in a sudden embarrassment. What 
had she been about to say? 

" I hope it will not come to that,*' said Mr. Page, 
hastily. He had seen her embarrassment, and was 
more uuhappy than she. " If I thought it would 
come to anything of the sort, I should feel it my 
duty to see Mr. Potter. Still, the stories are very 
circumstantial. I thought you ought to be warned 
of them." 

" Thank you very much," said Mrs. Greville. " Be 
assured it is only their wickedness. Oh, you dar- 
ling ! " This was' not to Mr. Page, but to baby, who 
had been lying awake for some seconds unnoticed, 
and now began to emit warning sounds. " I don't 
quite know what to do . to meet a scandal like this. 
One thing you may be assured of, Mr. Page, is that 
it won't frighten us away, and that it is absolutely 
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false. Come, then, to his own mother ! Why, Fred- 
die, here is Mr. Page, I'm so glad you've come in.** 

A little later Mrs. Greville, having fed baby and 
put him to bed, was sitting on Peter Cripps's bed 
by the side of baby's cot, apparently lost in thought. 
She was remembering the fears that had been en- 
gendered in her mind several times during the last 
six months by the sounds of the arrival and de- 
parture of a motor-car at no great distance from the 
house. She said to herself again that the nearness 
of the sound was an illusion, that the hill on which 
Summer Place was built had an uncanny trick of 
throwing back sound. The motor must be as far 
away as the main road. Why should a motor come 
and go in this lonely lane? What could any one 
want there coming just down to Paradise Farm, and 
away again after a pause? 

Now she asked herself again if it was really pos- 
sible that it was not echo after all. She remembered 
with a sudden shock Nancy Cripps's guilty air when 
she told her of her fright about hearing the motor. 
What on earth did it all mean? 



CHAPTER XXVI 

Th£ story grew, and gained to itself accumulations 
as it grew, as a rolling snowball gathers snow. LsMly 
Mary Grant at last heard of it, and came over to 
Paradise Farm, though the weather was very cold, 
and she ought to have been resting on a sofa in a 
warm room to give a chance to her heart, which she 
had tried by more than eighty years of keen living 
audi strong, generous emotions. 

m 

As it happened, she found Mrs. Cripps alone. It 
was a clear, frosty day, and Mr. and Mrs. Greville 
were gone for a walk, but might be expected back at 
any moment. Lady Mary had driven her own tiny 
basket-chaise, with a pony in it which was not much 
bigger than a Newfoundland dog, since her coach* 
man objected to bringing the carriage into the lane 
that led to Paradise Farm. 

The pony might be trusted to stand* Looking 
beyond Mrs. Cripps, at the pretty, old-fachioned 
sitting-room, with its bright fire, Lady Mary de- 
cided to wait awhile for the absent ones. 

She sat down in the winged arm-chair and 
stretched her fingers and toes to the blaze. They 
had a way of getting numbed of late which annoyed 
Lady Mary^ who had no tolerance for any weakness 
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or ailing in herself. Mrs. Cripps found her a foot- 
stool and suggested a glass of cowslip wine, which 
she brought in an old purple bottle, and poured in 
an ancient, heavily-cut glass, sending out a scent 
of May into the room. 

Lady Mary looked at her kindly. She was a 
pretty thing, and Lady Mary loved prettiness, and 
there was an air of almost immature youth about 
her which appealed to the strong-minded old lady 
with her protective instincts. 

"You haven't been at church lately, my dear," 
she said. " I was very glad Mr. Page prevailed on 
you to go. I wish you could have gone on." 

Mrs. Cripps blushed a deep burning red, and 
Lady Mary had a sudden intuition that she knew. 

" In your situation," she said, " it is particularly 
necessary that you should be a church-goer. You 
want the church behind you more even than most 
people. You will excuse my saying so." 

" No one*ll ever know what it cost me to go," said 
Mrs. Cripps, gently ; " and at first, though people 
stared, they were not unkind, and they were grow- 
ing used to me. Now I daren't go." 

" My dear," said Lady Mary, with a kind earnest- 
ness, " have you been as careful, as discreet, as you 
might be? There, Fm not your mother-confessor, 
but if there is any truth in the things they say, 
couldn't you give them up? A man not of your own 
rank of life — " Mrgf. Cripps looked at her in a 
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startled way, which rather took Lady Mary aback. 
Was it possible she didn't know after all. But, 
of course, she must know, if their tales were 
true. 

" I'm no scandalmonger, my dear,'' she said, " no 
carrier of tales. But you ought to know what is 
reported of you — that you meet lovers or a lover 
by day and by night. You have been seen with a 
gentleman in the day ; at night — well, at night you 
have meetings with a man at the gate down there 
near the field-path that goes to Colefax. Another 
young woman might do these things and hope for 
immunity. My dear, you cannot do them. To the 
eyes of the world they assume a significance in your 
case. Indeed, I wish you had a protector. You are 
young enough and pretty enough to win a love that 
would be ready to stand by you and protect you 
against the world." 

"What if I wouldn't have it, my lady?" asked 
Mrs. Cripps, wearily. " What if I wouldn't bring 
what the neighbours call me to an honest man's 
hearth? What—" 

She turned away her head, and Lrady Mary sus- 
pected that she was not able to speak. She her- 
self was somewhat staggered by this revelation of 
delicate high-mindedness in such a one as Nancy 
Cripps. At the back of her proud old mind she 
credited the simple with their virtues, the gentle with 
theirs. This was such a scruple as the gently-born 
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woman with centuries of tradition behind her might 
be expected to feel, but not Nancy Cripps. 

" You are a fine creature," she said after the 
slight pause. " I admire you, Mrs. Cripps, and I 
am going to stand by you. I'm not dead yet, al- 
though some people think I am. I shall stand by 
you. I shall make my power felt. The doors of 
the Manor House shall be closed in the faces of any 
who go against me. I will put my foot down upon 
this scandal. What are they thinking of? That a 
woman with your delicacy of mind could be lovering 
secretly — stealing out at night to meet people. 
The man seemed very sure, the one from whom the 
story came. Not one likely to invent a lie. I have 
been careful to investigate it. He said he saw you 
with a man in a lover-like position. Was he wicked 
enough to invent it, a harmless old man like him? 
Or if it was not you he saw, who was it? *' 

Mrs. Cripps had been growing steadily paler while 
Lady Mary spoke. 

"So they say that, my lady?*' she said, with a 
gentle deliberation. "Who should it be but me?" 

" My dear creature ! " Lady Mary was genuinely 
distressed. " But forgive the impertinence. I have 
a real ^interest. Won't you tell me about it? 
Who is the man? Isn't he some one who will come 
into the light of day and acknowledge you?" 

All of a sudden Lady Mary's memory became 
clear. She was really getting old. She forgot 
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things. There had been a lover to account for the 
husband's crabbedness with the pretty creature. No 
one everl denied that there had been a lover. 

Mrs. Cripps shook her head. She had nothing 
to say. 

"Who was he?" Lady Mary said, pressing her. 
" You are very young, and men will sometimes take 
advantage of simplicity. Won't you tell me? " 

Mrs. Cripps still shook her head very gently. Her 
lips had an immovable line. 

Lady Mary was angry. She had been so full of 
good intentions towards the young woman. In her 
anger she said more than she had intended. 

" It is too bad," she said, " that you cannot mis- 
behave without giving people a handle against the 
innocent. You wore some of Mrs. Greville's things 
when you went to your assignation. At least, there 
was a lace scarf. It tore on the thorns, and the 
man who was a witness of your meeting, going there 
the next day, found a scrap of lace. You should not 
have done it. Don't you know how easily scandal is 
made?" 

Mrs. Cripps stood before her, so innocent, so de- 
jected, like a big, fair, simple child who has got into 
trouble, that Lady Mary's heart smote her. Her 
eyes looked down on the ground at her feet. What 
large, pure lids they had ! Wonderful what an ap- 
pearance of spiritual graces a woman might derive 
from the accidental formation of an eydid! 
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"I'm very sorry, my lady/' she said, humbly, 
" I never thought of that.'' 

" You ought to have thought of it," Lady Mary 
said, sharply. " There are people wicked enough to 
believe it was Mrs. Greville, and not you." 

" Oh ! " said Mrs. Cripps, with a shocked air. " I 
never thought of that." She was remembering the 
dainty lace of Mrs. Greville's petticoat which she 
had mended with such care. < She seemed to see the 
skirt draggled with the dew and the dust, the pretty 
satin slippers stained with the green of wet grass. 

She lifted her eyes,! and there was a mournful gaze 
in them. 

" How could they think Mrs. Greville would do 
such a thing? " she said in a low voice. " She has her 
husband. Why should she steal out to talk to a 
man the same as a poor girl like meP If you please, 
my lady, they are to know that it was me. I can't 
tell you more than that ; but if there was any way to 
let them all know that it was me, and that I don't 
deny it!" 

She spoke with a pathetic eagerness which touched 
Lady Mary. At least the young woman was sorry 
for the fault by which she had brought evil talk upon 
an innocent person. 

" After all," she said, " they are too contemptible. 
There is no one they will not assail. * Be you as 
chaste as ice, as pure as snow.' You are sure you 
wiU not let me help you? Why not go away from 
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Paradise Farm? Give up this lover who will not 
come into the li^t of day. Run away from him, if 
there is no other way. Child, there sre temptations 
in the world from which the bravest of us can only 
run away." 

She was probably talking above Mrs. Cripps's 
head. The milky-blue eyes regarded her, out-look- 
ing, like the eyes of a child. There was neither blur 
nor stain in them, so far as Lady Mary could see. 

" I can't go away from Paradise Farm, my lady," 
she said. " If I'm to be cleared, I must be cleared 
here; where the disgrace came upon me. And — and 
— there might be some one looking for me at Para- 
dise Farm, if so be that I was to be cleared. Three 
times of late I dreamt that Peter Cripps stood by 
my bed and was trying to tell me something. He 
wasn't too bad an old man sometimes. Anyhow, he 
couldn't have wished me to suffer as I've suffered." 

Was it the lover she meant? It seemed incompat- 
ible with all the rest. Yet one never knew their 
points of view. There were other aspects of the 
scandal. She thought she would not talk of them. 
Looking at Mrs. Cripps^ she said to herself that 
that at least was untrue. But there was na^inder- 
standing of these people. If it was »*;hj»er she 
waited for at Paradise Farm, what ^R^mit th§ ,on^ 
she had confessed to meeting? ,'L-i -f J' *' ^ ; 

Mrs. Cripps spoke almost as thou^jn^i^i^fijkd^ , / 
some of Lady Mary's thou^ts.j^ /^-^J^ ih//' 




Some of them thought I was a thief,'' she said, . 
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and for the first time bitterness stirred in her voice. 
" There was a letter wrote to Mrs. Greville that she 
was to look for her jewels in the top right-hand 
drawer of my chest of drawers. She handed me 
the letter, and she laughed. She didn't ask to see 
what was in the top right-hand drawer that I always 
keep locked. I've my ready-money there. Is it 
likely I'd do her a harm that took a poor woman like 
me by the hand? " 

" Ah ! I am glad Mrs. GreviUe would not look," 
Lady Mary said. 

" Is it likely I'd do her a harm? " Mrs. Cripps 
asked, with an air of quiet passion. ^^ Her that 
took me by the hand. Time was I'd as soon they'd 
found me guilty and finished it. She's put life into 
me. She doesn't believe any harm of me. You'll be 
sure to tell them, my lady, that it was me, and not 
her? " 

It was later that Lady Mary, shaking her head 
over the soft obstinacy of Mrs. Cripps, on whom 
she had wasted three-quarters of an hour without 
getting anything from her beyond the bare ac- 
knowledgment that the worst of the gossip against 
Ker was true, said to herself that those people's mor- 
als were not our morals, and that it was no use judg- 
ing them by our standards. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

It was in the closing days of January, in a bitter 
time of black north-east winds and sleety rains, that 
Mr. Greville came, in one day bent in two like an old 
man and shivering with cold. After sitting huddled 
miserably over the fire for a whole afternoon and 
evening, while his wife watched him with a fear that 
seemed to grow in intensity as the time passed, he 
went to bed, and awoke some time in the night with a 
flushed face, difScult breathing, and a pain like a 
knife racking him when he drew breath. , 

Dr. Bryant, summoned hastily by Mrs. Gripps her- 
self, who with old Watch by her side was less afraid 
of the night than the unfriendly day, spoke of a chill 
and, resulting fever coming upon a somewhat lowered 
condition of health. He commended * what Mrs. 
Cripps had done with Sarah's assistance, which was 
simply to place mustard poultices on the chd^ and 
back of the patient, and promised to come round 
again after breakfast. 

Soon after he had gone the patient began to talk 
in a loud, excited voice. Apparently he was talk- 
ing to his wife, and reproaching himself bitterly for 
something he had done. 

" I ought to have waited,*' he said. " I feel I 
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ought to have been a man and waited. It is no life 
for you, my darling, to be afraid to show yourself 
among your kind, nor for me, though I don't com- 
plain for myself. I brought it on both of us. We 
used to say we would suffice for each other, and so we 
do. Only now you have the boy. It was different 
before the boy came, when we could be always to- 
gether. But since you have had the boy and les^s 
time to spare for me, I have realised what I have 
done — cut you off from your friends and the world, 
made it impossible for you to show yourself among 
your kind. I say nothing for myself, though I've 
fretted; a man frets away from his fellow-men and 
his regiment. I miss the regiment and the work. I 
want to be in the world doing something. Even 
the dearest woman does not always make up." 

Mrs. Cripps was in the sick-room making up the 
fire when the rambling talk began, and Mrs. Greville 
was sitting by the bed watching her husband's darkly 
flushed face, clasping and unclasping her hands as 
though she could not bear herself, and had come to 
the end of her endurance. 

When the voice died away in broken murmurs, 
she dropped on her knees beside the bed, and tak- 
ing her husband's hand gently in hers, she held it 
against her breast in a manner as though it 
staunched a mortal wound. Her tears began to 
flow, and she broke into low, inarticulate speech and 
sobbing. 
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Mr. Greville opened his eyes^ and, his first thought 
being always for her, seemed to bring back by an 
immense effort his wandering mind to coherence and 
sanity. 

" What is it, my dearest? " he asked, in a strange, 
hoarse voice. "Are you frightened for me, my 
pretty one? I'm all right, if it wasn't for — for — 
this wretched breathing of mine. It will be bette^ 
presently." 

She said nothing, only looked at him with de- 
spairing eyes while he lay drawing his difficult 
breaths. 

Mrs. Cripps hesitated, not knowing whether to 
go or stay. While she stood there, looking all her 
helpless love towards the two who had filled her 
heart, she heard Mr. Greville begin again. 

" My poor little girl," he said, " if it is going 
to be serious, you had better let Beau know. Beau 
will stand by you. Beau understands. He is no 
end of a good fellow. Perhaps — even — my father 
would forgive if I was to be very bad. You needn't 
be afraid — of Beau. The town house will always 
find him, 34, Chesham Place. They'll send a mes- 
sage to him if he's away. You needn't be afraid 
of Beau. He was' always very good to nie as a little 
chap. Dear Beau ! " 

His voice ceased, but the sound of the difficult 
breathing filled the room. 

It was worse a^ the day went, on, worse in the 
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night, worse again the next day. There was no 
doubt after a time that it was pneumonia. The 
doctor looked very grave. He telegraphed to town 
for a nurse, who came and took charge, a jaded- 
looking woman with tight lips and neatly-banded 
hair under her white cap, who went through her 
duties with the monotonous regularity and pierfec-* 
tion of a machine. 

She kept one eye on her patient, the other on Mrs. 
Greville, who neither slept nor ate unless she was 
forced to. It was very diflFerent from the other 
nurse. Nurse Greenwood, one might imagine, kept 
her finger on the pulse of the woman who was suf- 
fering so terribly under the strain, while she never 
relaxed her viligant care of her patient. Mrs. Cripps 
shared her watches, taking a few hours by the bed- 
side while the nurse slept. Mrs. Greville would come 
in and crouch down on the floor by the sick man's 
head, hiding her face against the bed-clothes, so as 
not to see the restless tossing of the head on the 
pillow. There wa^ a terrible change in Mr. Gre- 
ville's face, which had been so young and so bonny. 
As the days went on the change became more ter- 
ribly marked. And day by day the nurse's expres- 
sion became wearier and sadder. Mrs. Cripps gave 
up watching it for any sign of hope. 

One morning, when things were at their worst — 
the patient had had a very bad night — Mrs Gre- 
ville came into the nursery, the big room which had 
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been Peter Cripps's bedroom, where Mrs. Cripps had 
just tucked baby away for his morning sleep. She 
never even glanced at the child, although he was a 
sight to uplift a mother's heart, with his beautiful 
round limbs, his cheeks like peaches, his tossed soft 
dark hair framing the little face on the pillow. He 
grew more than ever like the St. John of Murillo, 
having a glow of colouring, a wonderful roundness, 
beyond the beauty of Northern babies. 

His mother never looked at him, but came in a 
weary way to Nancy Cripps and laid her head down 
on Mrs. Cripps's pink print shoulder. 

" He is very bad, Niancy,*' she said. " His fin- 
gers keep plucking at the blankets. Dear soul, I 
know what they say of it, but I cannot think that 
God will take him from me. If He should, I shall 
not, live after him. We are one heart and one soul, 
Nancy. People do not live with half a heart and 
half a soul, and no will to live at all. If we should 
both die, baby is tol, go back to his father's people." 

" Yes, my lady," Mrs. Cripps said, looking down 
at the head on her shoulder, and holding Mrs. Gre- 
ville in her two strong young arms. 

After a little Mrs. Greville stood upright with a 
sigh, a^ though the weight of the world lay on her 
heart, and would not be rolled away. 

" Nancy," she said, " I have no money. How are 
these people to be paid? I have nothing else of any 
value I can sell, I have plenty of things, but they 
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are locked away, and I cannot touch them till Sep- 
tember. What am to do? " 

"Dear heart," Mrs. Cripps said, fondly, "leave 
it to me. I will see to it." 

Mrs. Greville seemed incapable of further thought. 
Mrs. Cripps drew a sofa close to baby's cot and 
made her lie down. 

" If you could spare me for a few hours, my lady," 
she said, " I will find the money. We must have 
money to go on with, indeed." 

" You dear soul ! " Mrs. Greville said, wearily. 
Then her tears began to flow, and Mrs. Cripps was 
very glad to see them. She remembered an old say- 
ing of her mother, " Dry grief has no relief," and 
how Nurse Greenwood had said to her in the kitchen 
only an hour ago, clasping her hands together with 
a motion of distress, " If your lady would only cry, 
Mrs. Cripps ! It is terrible to see the drought of her 
eyes for tears." 

The time had come when she really must part with 
some of Mrs. Greville's ornaments, since her own 
little stock of money was quite exhausted, and there 
was nothing she could sell. 

She went and put on her black widow's dress, with 
the heavy veil upon the bonnet. The veil would 
serve her as a disguise. She hated the things, which 
were heavy and cumbersome, and had no idea of 
how her young, sad beauty shone out the fresher for 
the sombre setting. When she was ready, she went 
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to the chest of drawers, and finding the key of the 
top right-hand drawer, put it in the lock. It did 
not turn easily. Suddenly she realised thai the lock 
was broken. She had drawn the key towards 
her, and the drawer had come open. It was 
empty. 

With the discovery Mrs. Cripps was taken with 
a fit of staring, trembling terror that shook her 
from head to foot. If she had been a thief, if she 
had really robbed Mrs. Greville, she could not have 
felt a more overpowering sense of guilt. Her teeth 
chattered in her head as she stared at the empty 
drawer. What were they to do? They had noth- 
ing — neither money nor money's worth. All sorts 
of expensive things must be procured for the sick 
man. Her own store of money was quite run out. 
Even her rent was not paid. She had had a curt 
demand for it. Why, if the rent were not paid, 
they might all be turned out together. Her credit 
with the: butcher and baker were nearly up. 

While she stood staring into the empty drawer 
something came into her head. What was it Mr. 
Greville had said. " You are to go to Beau. The 
town house, S4, Chesham Place, will find him.'* She 
wondered why she had remembered the address. It 
had had something oddly familiar about it at the 
time which she could not place, which had impressed 
it upon her mind. 

It was like an inspiration, a revelation. ^^ Beau 
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will help you. Beau will look after you. Dear 
Beau ! " 

Why, it was the only thing to do. She remem- 
bered that Mrs. Greville had been afraid of revealing 
the secret of their hiding-place to Mr. GrevUle's 
family, but he had been very sure about it that Beau, 
whoever he might be, would help them. Now there 
was no choice. The loss of the jewels had left her 
no choice. 

She locked the empty drawer with the furtive air 
of a thief. Then she went downstairs. She looked 
into the nursery, where Mrs. Greville lay fast asleep, 
the tears yet wet on her cheeks. 

Mrs. Cripps was glad she slept. She had taken 
her courage in both hands. Now she was afraid of 
anything that might turn her from her purpose. 
She had just enough money to take her to London 
and back in the shabby old purse. She had never 
been in London before, and was dreadfully afraid 
of what she had heard of its size and its dangers. 
Her heart thumped in her side when she thought of 
her undertaking, but she simply would not be afraid. 
The thought of what might happen if there were no 
money forthcoming gave her a desperate courage. 

She stopped at the kitchen door on her way out 
to tell Sarah that she would be away for some hours. 
The old woman looked at her sourly and tenderly, 
and grumbled that she must spend herself for those 
who were nothing to her, and would go away and 
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leave her. "Folk 'ud think 'twere your own 
trouble^" she said. 

Mrs. Cripps had to walk to the station. It was 
five miles, but she ran the greater part of the way, 
and was just in time to catch the London train. 
The station master who gave her her ticket looked 
curiously at as much of her face as he could see 
behind the thick veil. She stammered as she asked 
him for the ticket. She was so unused to eyes that 
looked at her curiously, and the terror of her enter- 
prise was so great, that it took all her love for her 
dear lady to carry her through with it, and not to 
run back as fast as she could to the shelter of Para- 
dise Farm. 

She reached London in safety, and found that she 
had just a penny for a 'bus fare. She realised, as 
a sinking feeling came over her, that she had for- 
gotten to eat any breakfast, having snatched only 
a cup of tea and a scrap of bread before attending 
to baby. Her head swam as she stepped out of the 
railway station into the incredibly noisy and crowded 
streets. A kindly railway porter followed her and 
put her into the right 'bus. She had to explain to 
him that she had only a penny, and without apparent 
surprise, he told the conductor where she was to be 
put down. 

Fortunately, the penny carried her through the 
thickest of the traffic, else, unused to London streets 
as she was, she would probably never have reached 
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Chesham Place in safety. As it was, she was so 
bewildered when the 'bus put her down at the corner 
of a quiet street, with instructions about the right 
and the left which she did not the least bit in the 
world understand, that she lost her way half a dozen 
times, although good-natured folk took much trouble 
in directing her. 

She felt hopelessly lost and terrified in London, 
and yet desperately afraid of letting anybody see 
how lost she was. At last, as much by chance as 
anything else, she came out in Chesham Place, where 
the lights had already been lit in the street lamps, 
and were beginning to show ija the great gloomy 
house-fronts. She did not dare to think of how she 
was to get back to the station. Her head was swim- 
ming, and her feet failing under her. She had to 
set before her the thought of Mrs. Greville and her 
need, to keep her mind fixed upon that, if she were 
not to collapse. For a second she stood holding on 
to a bar of a railing in front of one of the houses, 
till a policeman, coming by and eyeing her curiously, 
sent her hurrying on her way. She had no idea that 
she was so near her destination, and it seemed that 
Heaven itself had taken pity on her when out of the 
darkness the fanlight within a pillared portico sud- 
denly revealed " S4», Chesham Place, W." 

She could hardly believe that she had reached her 
goal. She forgot her faintness and weariness, her 
helpless terror, and walked up bravely to the door. 
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The policeman, wha. had been watching her, went on 
his way satisfied. He had been mistaken, appar- 
ently, in thinking the black-clad person ill or 
" slightly overcome.'* 

Reaching out her hand, she found a bell-puU and 
drew it towards her. The door opened. Within 
she caught a glimpse of a finely-proportioned hall, 
a flight of stairs, crimson-carpeted, leading up out of 
it. The lights in the hall were held by bronze figures. 
There were richly-coloured paintings m gilt frames 
on the walls. A warm breath came out through 
the raw air and met her with a sense of comfort. 
There was a fireplace in which burned a clear^ rosy 
fire. The gentleman who opened the door to her, 
who was splendid in a livery trimmed with gold lace, 
had apparently just risen from a hooded chair by 
the side of the fire. 

He had flung open the door to its fullest width, 
obviously expecting some visitor far other than Mrs. 
Cripps. He looked at her, and his expression 
changed. He was a very portly person with a rubi- 
cund face and white side-whiskers. 

" You shouldn't 'ave rung that bell, young 
woman," he said, in an aggrieved voice. " You're 
for the servants' 'all, aren't you? You've ning the 
visitors' bell." 

" Please, can I see Mr. Beau? " Mrs. Cripps asked, 
in a faint voice. 

" You've come to the wrong 'ouse," he said. 
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" There ain't any person of that name livin' 'ere. 
This is Lord Ullswater's." 

He; was prepared to shut the door in her face, but 
Mrs. Cripps spoke up piteously out of the depths of 
despair. 

" I'm sure, he said * Mr. Beau,' " she said, " and 
84, Chesham Place." 

" This is 84 right enough, but there's no Mr. 
Beau 'ere. We don't 'ave Misters. Lord Ullswater, 
and, w'en 'e's in town. Lord Beaupr^. It wouldn't 
be Lord Beaupre?" 

Before Mrs. Cripps could answer, one of the 
doors leading off from the hall opened, and an 
elderly gentleman came out into the hall. 



CHAPTER XXVin 

"What is it, Brackett?" he asked. 

" Young woman wants party of the name of Mr. 
Beau, my Lord. I wm wonderin' just now if she 
could mean 'is Lordship." 

The gentleman came forward and peered at Mrs. 
Cripps. 

" My son, Lord Beaupr6, is not at home just 
now," he said, " but we expect him in time for din- 
ner. Will you come in here and tell me your busi- 
ness with him — if it is he you want?" 

" It was S4*, Chesham Place," said Mrs. Cripps, 
lifting her hand to push up her veil. She felt so 
faint and weary, and the unaccustomed thickness over 
her face would not let her breathe. " It was S4, 
Chesham Place. And he said, ^ You are to go to 
Beau.' It might be Lord Beaupr6. I thought it 
was Mr. Beau." 

The gentleman had very bright, piercing eyes, set 
in a handsome face of a curious pallor. It was such 
a strong face that it was not easy to associate age 
with it, yet Lord Ullswater seemed very old to Nancy 
Cripps's youth. There was something authoritative 
in his air which reminded her of the Judge who had 
presided at her trial, who had looked as alarming as 
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Lord Ullswater, or more so, till he began to ad- 
dress the jury, directing them to acquit her. Then 
his keen eyes had turned upon her, and Nancy Cripps 
in the dock had had a hazy idea that perhaps God 
looked like that when He was merciful to poor sin- 
ners. 

Lord Ullswater's face changed at her words. He 
put his hand on her shoulder and moved her gently 
through the door from which he had issued, closing 
the door upon them when they had passed within. 
Mrs. Cripps was dimly aware of a big room lined 
with books, of carpets in which the feet sank, of a 
writing-table covered with papers. There was a big 
fire in the room, and a couple of easy-chairs stood 
either side of the hearth. Into one of them Lord 
Ullswater pushed her gently, and sat down in the 
other himself. 

" Now, whom do you mean by ' he '? '' he asked. 
" The one, you know, who said, * Go to Beau'? " 

"Why, Mr. Greville," Mrs. Cripps responded, 
wearily. She felt her strength failing her utterly 
now that her mission was nearly accomplished. " I 
heard him say it to Mrs. Greville. It was lucky I 
remembered what he said, and that he said it so 
plain. They've no money, and Mr. Greville's ill. 
Mrs. Greville wouldn't want me to come if she knew, 
but I had to come. I might be turned out of Para- 
dise Farm, and him ill and all; and then what's to 
become of us? " 
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While she spoke Lord Ullswater's face had changed 
rapidly. 

" * 111,' did you say? " he asked, in a great hurry. 
"How ill?'' 

" He was very bad this morning when I left. He 
couldn't be much worse and live." 

Lord Ullswater said something under his breath. 
It might have been an appeal to Heaven. Some- 
thing like a thin film of mist descended on his eyes. 

" So ill as that? " he said. " I am going back 
with you. You will need some refreshment. I will 
order it for you. I wish my other son was here." 

He rang the bell, and the gentleman he called 
Brackett, who was so much finer than his Lordship, 
appeared. 

" Get this lady some tea, Brackett, and ask Cobb 
to put some things for me into a bag. I am going 
out of town. Please order the car. I shall not be 
back to-night." 

For the first time in her life Mrs. Cripps collapsed 
in a crumpled heap. For a second or two the world 
passed away from her. Then she came to herself, 
to the firelit, beautiful room and the alarmed face of 
Lord Ullswater. 

" It's nothing at all," she said, faintly. " I don't 
know what came over me, unless 'twas having no 
food, and I'm not used to London, and didn't know 
how to get here, and the trouble about Mr. Greville 
and all." 
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*^ Tell the cook to send some strong soup," Lord 
UUswater said, hastily. " She wants food, poor 
thing! Ah! that's right. The colour's coming 
back. Take a sip of this.*' ' 

Mrs. Cripps obediently sipped at the glass of 
wine he held to her lips, and felt the warmth and 
strength returning to her. Presently a tray was 
brought, laden with good things. She drank a cup 
of soup, and was inunediately revived. Then she 
found she was tremendously hungry, and was glad to 
eat, while Lord Ullswater bustled about giving or- 
ders. There was a curious conversation going on 
in one comer, to which Mrs. Cripps listened in 
amazement. 

" Are you there? " 

There was no answer that Mrs. Cripps could hear, 
but presently Lord Ullswater said again — 

" My boy Greville is dangerously ill down in 
Wealdshire. Can you come with me to-night? We 
will motor down. I have ordered the car at once." 

Again an interval, and then — 

" That's good of you. I shan't forget. Thank 
you." 

Mrs. Cripps, who knew nothing of telephones, lis- 
tened with the utmost amazement. While she ate 
the dainty food. Lord Ullswater was in and out of 
the room, occasionally pausing by her chair to ask 
her a question. 

Again he was at the mysterious instrument in the 
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corner^ and the same curious preliminaries went 
on. 

" Lord Beaupr6 returned yet? '* 

Listening with all her ears, Mrs. Cripps thought 
she heard a little, little voice speaking at a great 
distance. 

" Tell him, please, when he returns, that I have 
gone into Wealdshire to Mr. Greville, who is ill. He 
knows the place. He can follow as soon as he is 
ready. Tell him Mr. Burton goes with me." 

A little later a tall, dark gentleman with a stately 
air was shown ifito the room, the butler announcing 
him as " Mr. Burton, my Lord." 

" This is good of you. Burton," Lord Ullswater 
said, going to meet him. " To leave all your pa- 
tients like this for me ! I shan't forget it." 

" Ah, well ! I don't forget other things, Ulls- 
water. What is the matter with Greville? Nothing 
serious, I hope." 

^^ Pneumonia, the local man says, complicated by 
a run-down condition. You've got to pull him 
through for us, Burton. He's my Benjamin. And 
the poor little woman. Beau tells me there's a 
child — a fine boy. Beau has watched over them like 
a guardian angel. Ah! I forgot. This is Mrs. 
Cripps, of Paradise Farm, where our little couple 
have been lying perdu. Mrs. Cripps has been very 
good to them. Otherwise I should have been more 
uneasy about them." 
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He patted Mrs. Cripps kindly on the shoulder. 

" What do you think of her, Burton, rushing up 
to let us know about Greville, and forgetting to 
eat her breakfast? She did something uncommonly 
like a faint a little while ago ; but it was! only hunger 
and flurry and worry. She has never been out of 
Arcadia before. Think of the terrors of Babylon 
for her, then ! '' 

Mr. Burton looked kindly at Mrs. Cripps, and felt 
her pulse. 

" You've been feeling rather too much lately, I 
expect,'* he said. " Mr. Seymour's illness and Lady 
Pamela's anxiety. You must rest as much as you 
can, and not take other people's troubles too much 
to heart, no matter how well they deserve it." 

Mrs. Cripps blinked at him in the bright light he 
had turned on her for his inspection. Mr. Seymour 
and Lady Pamela! Did he mean Mr. and Mrs. 
Greville? She looked from one face to the other. 
She remembered that Mr. Greville had always called 
Mrs. Greville Pam. Was it she who was Lady Pam- 
ela? 

No explanation was offered. Perhaps they did 
not understand her bewilderment. The butler was 
at the door announcing that the motor was waiting 
and the bags in. Lord UUswater said, " Now, Mrs. 
Cripps," in a very kind voice, and motioned to her 
to precede him, while the butler stood holding open 
the door. The hall-door stood open also, and there 
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were the lights and the throbbing of a motor-car 
outside. Lord Ullswater gave his arm to Mrs. 
Cripps to lead her down the steps. It had begun 
to rain, and the street was full of a cold haze. But 
inside the motor-car it was warm and well lit. 

Mrs. Cripps was given one of the back seats, and 
sat down lapped in a luxury which she had never 
before imagined possible. The softest of rugs was 
round about her, and her cold feet were lapped in 
the most delicious warmth. There was a little 
downy pillow for the back of her neck» and the seat 
was springier than anything she could have dreamt 
of. And now the car was gliding off with an all 
but soundless motion. They seemed to go very 
swiftly. Shops and house-fronts, squares and 
streets, with all the traffic, ran one way, and they 
ran the other, and once or twice Lord Ullswater ad- 
dressed a kind remark to her, but for the greater 
part of the time the two men talked to each other 
and left her in peace. 

At first she was too engrossed by the strange pano- 
rama outside the window of the car to take heed 
what they were saying; but presently they had left 
London behind, and were on a dark country road, 
and she came back slowly to the knowledge of what 
she heard. 

" It was mainly the fault of Burgoyne's enmity 
towards me," Lord Ullswater was saying, and, to be 
sure, it could be nothing she was not to hear^ or they 
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would not have talked before her. " That, and my 
own haste in speech. You see, it was a bitter pill 
to both of us, to Burgoyne and to me, when my boy 
and his niece fell in love with each other. Neither of 
us desired an alliance. But the young ones rushed 
into each other's arms. Then Burgoyne, since he 
could not keep them from meeting, made little Pam 
a ward in Chancery, and he got a guardian appointed 
who lived a hundred miles from London; as though 
a hundred miles is anything to a boy and girl in 
love ! I might have helped them, though, if I hadn't 
played the heavy father and vowed that I would 
never give my consent to a marriage between my 
son and Owen Burgoyne's niece. I've been sorry 
for it ever since. Greville did what I should have 
done in the same circumstances. He went down to 
Malvern, abducted the girl, and married her. I 
don't think. Burton, that either of them realised the 
gravity of what they did. They were married by 
a perpetual curate of somewhere or other down in 
Devonshire. One of Lady Pam's aunts, a Babe in 
the Wood, despite her age, helped them through, 
A romantic old maid, who reads love-stories and is 
never tired of them. She went down, took the lodg- 
ings, and remained in charge of Laxly Pam till the 
marriage was done. They quite carried out the nec- 
essary legal formalities, with one trifling exception. 
Lady Pam was given as being of age: she is not 
legally of age till she is twenty-five. Some time I 
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will tell you how the runaway was done. It was so 
ingetiious that I am sure it was none of my simple 
Greville's planning." 

" Lady Pamela, I have heard, is as wilful as she 
is beautiful, and as clever as she is charming," said 
Mr. Burton. 

" Ah ! yes, the elopement — from under the nose 
of Colonel and Mrs. Curteis, who were certified as 
the safest of dragons — was really a delightful bit 
of comedy. However, while the Chancellor's mes- 
sengers were across the Channel hunting for the 
runaway couple — Lady Pamela's French maid had 
apparently turned Chancellor's evidence and sent 
them off on a wild-goose chase — the marriage was 
accomplished. Only when it was done did the young 
couple wake up to the fact that imprisonment was 
the penalty for Greville, to say nothing of being 
cashiered from his regiment. With the discovery 
they vanished — into Paradise Farm. They were 
lost for a sufficiently long time to make me thor- 
oughly alarmed and ready for anything in the way 
of forgiveness when Beau at last ran them to earth. 
On consultation with Beau, we decided to let them 
stay where they were till Lady Pamela came of 
age, which will be next September. Owen Burgoyne 
will have no more to say to her then. The boy will 
have to surrender, I fear, and accept a nominal term 
of imprisonment. I've squared things with his regi- 
ment. He has had a long leave of absence. I should 
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think he would be very ^lad to go back. He's a keen 
soldier, and he has the fearlessness and the readiness 
for anything that may turn up that make the ideal 
soldierly qualities. You know he has a pretty gift 
for painting. I never encouraged him to think of 
it as a profession. I want a son in the army. 
We've always had a soldier in the family ; and Beau 
preferred politics." 

" Ah ! I never heard the story of the young couple 
in detail before, although plenty of people have 
been ready to tell it. I've known the simple facts, of 
course. I've heard wonder expressed that you took 
your younger son's disappearance so easily." 

Lord UUswater chuckled. 

" It was no mystery to me," he said, " nor to 
Beau, after the early days. We were always ready 
to help as soon as help was needed. The young 
people have had a perfectly idyllic life, till now — " 

His voice suddenly dropped, as though he remem- 
bered for the first time that his son was very ill. 

" There will be no cause for anxiety with you, 
Burton," he said. " But it may be necessary to 
smuggle the boy away to a more genial climate to 
make his recovery. It is no climate for convales- 
cents." 

In the half light from the great lamp outside Mrs. 
Cripps could see the expression on Mr. Burton's 
face. There was something in it of pity, something 
that said that not always, even for such a one as 
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Lord Ullswater's Benjamin, could the doctors turn 
back Death. 

" Ah ! yes, we shall hope for the best," he said. 
" You know you can count on me to do my best, 
and to assist as far as may be in getting the patient 
to a sunnier climate than this." 

Something in his tone seemed to alarm Lord Ulls- 
water. 

" Greville has a splendid constitution," he said. 
" He has youth on his side, and he must have the 
will to live. And with you, Burton, I am not afraid." 

" Youth, a good constitution, and the will to live 
are a doctor's best helpers," Mr. Burton returned. 
" And now — " Mrs. Cripps had an idea that he 
wanted to distract the old man's thoughts from his 
son's illness. " Apropos of the gossip, I have heard 
people say that you and General Burgoyne were 
inseparable friends." 

" It was quite true. A thousand pities that we 
should have become enemies. Burgoyne was in love 
with my wife before I married her. She preferred 
me. That was all. Burgoyne never forgave me. I 
am not sure that I should not shake hands with him 
to-morrow if he were willing. The animosity was on 
his side. To be sure, I was the successful one." 

The conversation ran on lines which had little in- 
terest for Mrs. Cripps. She fell to wondering un- 
easily how things had been going during the day at 
Paradise Farm. Would they arrive to find Mr. 
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Greville — she could not become accustomed to the 
new name for him — better, or dying, or perhaps 
dead? She was not free from the superstitions of 
her class, and she remembered the restless fingers 
picking at the blanket with a cold shudder! of dread. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

As they stepped out of the motor at the gate of 
Paradise Farm a soft wind blew in their faces, as 
though suddenly the spring had awakened. They 
had come down the lane with difficulty, the chauffeur 
several times asking for instructions. Mrs. Cripps 
had assured Lord Ullswater that at a field-gate be- 
yond Paradise Farm there would be room for the 
motor to turn. But he did not seem much concerned 
about that. For the last half-hour of the run he 
had been silent. " Get on, Harris," he said. " Get 
on. The thing is to get us there. Afterwards you 
must find your way back to the inn we passed and 
get your supper and a bed." 

Mrs. Cripps's thoughts ran on housekeeping mat- 
ters. She considered what food they had in the 
house, and where she was going to put Lord Ulls- 
water and Mr. Burton to sleep. Apparently they 
did not intend leaving Paradise Farm that night. 
There were some spring chickens she had been sav- 
ing for her guests. They must go to-night, and 
she must trust to finding others as they were needed. 
To-morrow Job could go to Spelgrave and bring 
back butcher's meat and other things. 

Her looks did not belie her. She had a great 

fts 
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natural placidity. Her brooding, ruminant air 
when her mind was at rest, was not so unlike that 
of the cows in the pastures. She was not one to 
worry over ways and means, but to do her best 
and hope that things would work out all right- 
Why fret over the gentlemen's dinners, she asked 
herself, when the great concern was whether Mr. 
Greville. lived or died? 

She looked up at the lit window of the sick-room 
as the motor stopped at the gate. A shadow crossed 
the blind. Some one lifted it, looked out into the 
night, and went back again. Was it life or death 
up there, she wondered, with a sinking of her heart 
and a simple prayer towards Heaven that it might 
be life. 

The house-door was opened as they came up the 
gravel path between the withered stalks of last year's 
flowers. There was a scent of violets in the air, as 
though the earth were waking. Mrs. Cripps, pilot- 
ing the two gentlemen, noticed it, and remembered 
that to-morrow was the first day of February ; won- 
dered at herself for thinking of such things at such 
a moment. 

The little oil-lamp on its bracket lit the small hall 
dimly. Coming from the splendours of Chesham 
Place, Mrs. Cripps was suddenly aware of the 
crampedness of her little house, and again she had 
the passing wonder that her dear lady and Mr. 
Greville should have been satisfied with it. 
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The door closing the end of the staircase stood 
open. There was another light at the head of the 
staircase, showing how steep and narrow it was, 
how necessary the hand-rail to which one clung 
descending for fear of accident. Between the two 
lights Mrs. Greville was standing halfway down the 
stairs. Apparently she had run down in a great 
hurry, hearing the motor stop at the gate. Her 
eyes were shining in her pale face. Mrs. Cripps 
thought she hagl never seen her look so beautiful. 

She had flung one white arm out, as though to 
bar the way upstairs. 

" You shall not have him," she said. " He is very 
ill." 

Then her eyes fell on Mrs. Cripps, and a look of 
wondering reproach and something of scorn came 
into her expression. The memory of it had power 
to hurt Mrs. Cripps tiU her dying day. 

She did not seem to recognise the two gentlemen. 
Mrs. Cripps had a thought that she was dazed with 
trouble, and she felt that she must run to her and 
take her into her arms and comfort her. But Lord 
Ullswater pushed her back gently. 

" My dear daughter-in-law ! " he said, and it was 
he who put an arm about Mrs. Greville. " My dear 
daughter-in-law! How is he? Remember that he 
is my boy, if he is your husband." 

" Oh ! " she said, " he is very ill — very ill. I 
thought you would take him from me and give him 
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up to prison. I thought you were very angry with 
us. Oh, you poor old man ! It is not Uncle Owen 
you have with you?" 

" It is Mr. Burton, the great surgeon and doctor. 
He is only a surgeon nowadays, but he remembers 
when he was a doctor, and he never ceases to learn. 
He has left all his patients to come and save my 
boy and your husband. My poor child ! *' 

Then Mrs. Greville burst into tears. 

" If he could only know you," she said, " and know 
that you forgave, it would help him to get well. 
He has fretted, and it was all my fault — all my 
fault." 

Mrs. Cripps remembered that she was standing 
there staring when she ought to be attending to 
practical things, and she hurried away into the 
kitchen. While she was very busy there, attending 
to the evening meal, the nurse came down to tell 
her that Mrs. Greville wanted her in the nursery. 
The nurse's air of weariness seemed somewhat lifted, 
and she remarked that she thought the patient's 
breathing was a little easier, the fever slightly 
abated. 

For one who had had such hard blows from Fate 
Mrs. Cripps was uncommonly youthful. A sudden 
irrational joy fulness stirred in her heart. Was the 
cloud that had lain heavily over them going to be 
lifted? Had the sudden promise of spring in the 
night had a deeper, fuller message for them? 
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She dried her floury hands, took off her apron, 
and went upstairs, feeling no sense of fatigue after 
the journey and crowded experiences of the day. 
She turned towards the little nursery, but paused 
on the threshold. Lord UUswater and Mrs. Greville 
were there. Baby had been taken up sleeping out 
of his cot and laid in his grandfather's arms. Mrs. 
Greville was holding the candle, one hand shading 
the light from the baby's eyes. The light was on 
her own face. The colour and hope had come back 
to it. Her eyes, softened with recent tears, were 
almost smiling. 

" Isn't he a beauty? " she said. 

Mrs. Cripps would have drawn back on the thresh- 
old, but Mrs. Greville had seen her. 

" Come in, Nancy," she said. " I've been telling 
Lord Ullswater about you, and what a dear soul 
you have been to us. The doctor is with Mr. Gre- 
ville, and he thinks he is better. Oh! Nancy, if 
only he will get well we are going to be so happy." 

" We must see what we can do for Mrs. Cripps," 
said Lord Ullswater, looking down at the sleeping 
child and smiling — and he looked quite pleasant 
when he smiled. " As soon as Greville is better we 
shall see what we can do for Mrs. Cripps." 

" Do you know, Nancy," asked Mrs. Greville, 
" that we are not Mr. and Mrs. Greville, after all? 
My husband is Mr. Seymour, and I am Lady Pamela. 
Do you remember how you frightened me that first 
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day by calling me * my lady '? I thought you had 
discovered our secret.'* 

She chattered with the lightheartedness of one 
a little over-excited by sudden hope in the midst of 
grief. She put one hand on Lord UUswater's 
shoulder, seeming to lean upon him, and from his 
chair he looked up at her with a well-pleased ex- 
pression. 

" You clever girl ! " she went on. " Lord Ulls- 
water has been telling me how you found him out, 
and how you nearly fainted because you had had no 
food. You kind, clever girl! Once let Freddy 
be well, and we shall see to you. And to think 
that my first thought was that you had betrayed 
us!" 

In her own mind she said to herself that Mrs. 
Cripps should be cleared, that the lover should be 
brought home, that Paradise Farm should be bought 
from Mr. Potter, if money could buy it, and given 
to Nancy for a wedding present. Oh! she should 
be repaid, dear soul, for the haven she had given 
them at Paradise Farm, for her tender helpfulness, 
her ready devotion. To think of her, the simple, 
milkmaid creature, going off and doing this wonder- 
ful thing of bringing the father to the son. Out of 
the depths of despair Mrs. Greville had sprung to 
the heights of j oy. She was looking extraordinarily 
beautiful, vivid carmine on her cheeks and lips, her 
eyes and mouth smiling, the dusky hair falling for- 
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ward, curtaining the beautiful face with its fine deli- 
cate black brows. 

"But how did you know, you clever girl?*' she 
went on. " How did you know about Chesham 
Place?" 

" I heard Mr. Greville say it to you, my lady. I 
was standing by, and perhaps you hadn't noticed I 
was there. He said, if he was very ill, you were to 
go to his brother at 34* Chesham Place. I went 
away, and I wrote it down so I shouldn't forget. 
You see, my lady, I had seen Mr. Greville's brother 
before, and I had promised him that if he was needed 
I'd let him know. He came several times; but I 
wouldn't tell him anything, because you were so 
afraid of Mr. Greville going to prison. He did 
give me his address, wrote down, but I washed my 
skirt, and that in the pocket of it, and it all washed 
away. I took it for a sign I wasn't to do anything ; 
and there was no more trouble then beyond what I 
could help myself." 

" Oh ! " said Mrs. Greville, suddenly clasping her 
hands. " It was Beau, then, in the motor-car — 
Beau, that watchful elder brother. Why, it has 
all but broken Freddy's heart to be separated from 
Beau. You poor dear girl ! You poor dear girl ! " 

She ran to Mrs. Cripps and kissed her. Lord 
Ullswater lifted his brows. His dear daughter-in- 
law was certainly very impulsive. He had no key 
to her mood, nor had Mrs. Cripps, who turned very 
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red with the pleasure and the embarrassment of being 
kissed by Mrs. Greville, and before Lord Ullswater. 
She fumbled for words, and could find none for a 
second or two. She wondered why Mrs. Greville 
should seem so sorry for her. 

" Yes, my lady," she said at last. " Begging 
your pardon, my lady, I don't expect that Fll ever 
be able to say anything but Mr. and Mrs. Greville." 

" You shall call us just what you like, you poor 
dear soul ! " said Mrs. Greville, still with the air 
as though she had hurt Mrs. Cripps dreadfully 
and would win her forgiveness. " You see, my hus- 
band is Frederick Greville Seymour. He is Gre- 
ville to his own people; but Freddy is my little 
name for him. And I am Lady Pamela, of course. 
I was Lady Pamela D'Eyncourt. But I don't see 
what difference it can make to you, as you have 
always called me * my lady.' " 

" What a charming creature ! " said Lord Ulls- 
water, when Mrs. Cripps had gone out of the room. 

" With such a sad history. You shall hear it pres- 
ently, my dear papa-in-law. Now you must put 
down baby, and we shall go and hear what Mr. Bur- 
ton says. You shall help me by-and-by to make up 
to Nancy Cripps." 

In her own mind she remembered how these in- 
terviews with Beau on her account had been taken 
as evidence against poor Nancy's character. She 
remembered with sharp contrition how even she had 
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been ready to believe ill of Nancy. Could she ever 
forgive herself? She felt humble before Nancy 
Cripps, and deeply grateful that the harmless crea- 
ture could never know how in her own mind she, who 
ought to have known better, had been ready to be- 
lieve ill of her. 



CHAPTER XXX 

They had all gone away and left Paradise Farm to 
its loneliness of two women and, Job and Watch, the 
old dog. It was April, and there was a light green 
over the brown earth of the cornfields in the valley. 
Some of the oats were sprouting. The hops were 
just showing. There was a green mist in the trees 
of the valley shot through with the bronze of last 
year's leaves that yet hung about the oaks. The 
year's spring-cleaning was about to begin, when all 
last year's untidiness is hidden away beneath the 
new growth, when the old world is swept and gar- 
nished and renewed. Once again Paradise Farm 
opened all its windows to the valley and the shining 
azure distances. The little house was being turned 
out-of-doors — rugs up, curtains down, a general 
scrubbing and swishing of water going on. The li- 
lac was just opening the day they finished the great 
cleaning-up at Paradise Farm. The cherry-bloom 
was over, and the apple-boughs were bursting into 
pink. 

The little house was as sweet as hard work could 
make it. Everything within smelt of lavender. 
New covers on the chairs, clean curtains up at the 
windows, stirring in a wind that was more like 
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June's than late April's. In the bedrooms the beds 
were covered with clean quilts, but unmade, sheets 
and pillow-cases laid away with bags of lavender be- 
tween them. 

When the cleaning was all done, Mrs. Cripps 
sighed her relief that there was yet much to he 
done out of doors. Late crops had to be sown 
in the garden, downy little broods of chickens and 
ducklings to be attended to, a pig in the sty, 
a couple of calves in the calf-shed. There was 
always plenty for willing hands to do at Paradise 
Farm. 

Yet though her hands and her feet might keep 
busy, her head and her heart were aware of the 
loneliness. They had all gone off in a big white 
motor-car, which was to take them to Folkestone, 
and be carried across with them, afterwards to take 
them on to the Riviera. Dr. Bryant went in charge 
of Mr. Seymour, as Mrs. Cripps was slowly learn- 
ing to call him, having found a substitute to do his 
work till the autumn. Lord Ullswater was also of 
the party, and, of course, baby's nurse. Lady Pam- 
ela had striven with Mrs. Cripps in vain to induce 
her to go with them and look after baby. She had 
given up in despair at last, saying that she could 
not have believed that any one looking so soft as 
Nancy could be in reality so hard. Then Mrs. 
Cripps had said an odd thing — 

" My heart drags me to go with you, my lady, but 
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I must stay. I can't leave my trouble behind me. 
Where it fell on me it'll pass from me. Maybe, if 
I was to go, something 'ud happen, and me not be 
here to know." 

Lady Pam reported the speech to her Freddy, 
adding that she could have shaken Mrs. Cripps if 
it were not for something intangible in her expres- 
sion. 

" Do you know, Freddy, it really seemed as 
though she felt that something was going to happen 
to clear her. She infected me with her own feel- 
ing. She didn't tell me she had that feeling, you 
know, but I was sure she had it." 

" I know your surenesses, darling," said Freddy, 
placidly. The traces of illness still lay about him 
in hollow cheeks and a certain delicacy of aspect, 
but the careworn and weary look which had been his 
before the illness fell had disappeared, leaving the 
old boyish sweetness which had made him so delight- 
ful to look at the first day he came to Paradise 
Farm. He seemed to bask in the kindness of all 
that was being done for him. His father and Lord 
Beaupr^ had taken all his cares upon their shoul- 
ders. He was to travel for a time, to bask in the 
Southern sunshine till he was strong. Then he was 
to come back to face the music. It would be a 
nominal penalty at the worst. His career was saved 
for him through his father's influence. Over and 
done with the feeling of being laid on the shelf, of 
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having finished with Kfe. Lord Ullswater said one 
day that of his three children — meaning the Hon. 
Frederick Greville and Lady Pamela Seymour and 
baby — the baby was the eldest. 

A bitter east-wind blizzard at the end of March 
sent them flying away to the South a little before 
they were quite ready to go. Lady Pam confided to 
Mrs. Cripps that she was eager to get away. " Sup- 
posing, after all, they should get wind ! " she said» 
with a panic-stricken air. " Supposing they should 
drag him off to prison while he is so weak! Why, 
it would kill him." 

So they were off. At the last moment Lady Pam- 
ela ran back to whisper in Mrs. Cripps's ear — 

" There will be joy, my dear soul, there will be 
joy. You shall have great happiness for all you 
have suffered. Just wait till we come back. There 
could be no better place to wait for happiness than 
Paradise Farm." 

And then they called her and she flew, and from 
behind the curtains of the room that had once been 
Peter Cripps's, and was lately the baby's nursery, 
Mrs. Cripps watched through stinging tears the 
car begin to quiver and finally to glide away out 
of sight. 

They were gone. There had been a thousand and 
one plans. After the summer they would all be 
back again. Freddy, the poor darling, had to face 
the music. Once that was over and done with, 
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Lady Pamela and baby were coming to spend a week 
at Paradise Farm. 

« Think, dear soul ! " Lady Pam had said. " The 
weeks will run away. Summer goes twice as fast 
as winter. You will not feel the time pass till we 
are back again. And then I am going to secure 
your happiness, you dear soul.'* 

She meant it all. For once she was worldly-wise, 
saying to herself that money could accomplish 
everything. After September money was going to 
be used without stint to establish Nancy Cripps's 
innocence. Beau was interested. Lord Beaupre 
was a Sea Lord. He had set the wires in motion. 
From far down beneath his eminences word had 
come up. Philip Moore was as good a man as the 
Andromeda had ever had — very steady, saving his 
drink allowance, a smart, clever seaman, likely to do 
as well as possible. 

Well, Lady Pamela glowed when she thought of 
bringing those two deserving young people together 
after all they had suffered. Freddy and she would 
want a country house. Freddy was in the Guards, 
and would be stationed at Windsor. A motor would 
bring Wealdshire near enough. They would find a 
likely house, and establish themselves there, and she 
would watch over Nancy Cripps. Perhaps if noth- 
ing ever came to light to establish her innocence with 
those dull, obstinate country folk, yet the friend- 
ship and protection of Lady* Pamela Seymour might 
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have its effect in time. Philip Moore must come 
back and marry Nancy, and they must live at Para- 
dise Farm. Beau could manage it all. Oh! it was 
all going to be delightful after September. Mean- 
while, it had not occurred to Lady Pamela to be- 
speak any one's friendship and countenance for 
Nancy during those five months or so of her absence. 
Who was there? Lady Mary was ill. Mr. Page 
was on his honeymoon. No, there was no one whose 
interest she could have bespoken. 

They were gone, and desolation had settled down 
on Paradise Farm, although the world outside was 
running with sap, with the year at the full of joy. 

" Vve known many a one as went away promisin' 
the world an' all when they come back," Sarah had 
said, pessimistically, " yet wot never come back. 
Don't you be a-buildin', my dearie. 'Tain't likely 
the likes o' them would be keepin' in mind the likes 
o' me an' you." 

Mrs. Cripps had remembered the speech, lurking 
there in the shadow of the curtains, feeling as if her 
solid world wasi slipping away from her with the big 
white car. Old Watch pushed himself against her 
skirts, making his head surprisingly hard and bony 
as he pressed it into her hand. She remembered 
the old woman's speech, and knew that the bitter- 
ness in it was the bitterness of sorrow, although 
Sarah would have died rather than acknowledge that 
" the likes o' them " could mean anything to " the 
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likes o' her.'* She had always foreseen their going. 
" Lord bless your poor soul ! " she had said to Mrs. 
Cripps. " Will you never be done a-buildin' ? 
Seems to me you'll be a-buildin' when you die." 

" You an' me, Watch," Mrs. Cripps said, stoop- 
ing down to pat the dog^s grey head. " You an' 
me, we'll be like that dog Sarah was telling of that 
they won his heart, an' then left him. An' him 
goin' in an' out the rooms looking for them, an' them 
gone, forgetting him." 

She had done her spring-cleaning with depression 
never far from her, ever ready to seize her if she 
once let go her desperate hold of work, of whole- 
some, everyday things that kept her from thinking 
over-much. She said to herself, as she swept and 
scrubbed and washed, that when next she did these 
things it would be autumn, and she would be making 
ready to receive them back again. But when she 
had keyed herself up to such cheerfulness, something 
would come like a dash of cold water upon her, and 
she would know that she had nevei* really been hope- 
ful at all. Why, she was as pessimistic as old Sarah 
herself. Paradise Farm might please the likes of 
them for a while. It was not likely things would 
ever be the same again. It involved no resentful 
judgment of her beloved friends in her thoughts that 
the dreams were not to come true after all, only 
that " the likes o' them couldn't be keepin' in mind 
the likes o' me an' you." The great world would 
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claim them, and they would forget. That was all. 
Her faithful heart never thought of protesting 
against such forgetfulness. 

The sense she had had of something about to 
happen, which had buoyed her up before the de- 
parture, had left her now. Nothing was going to 
happen. She was poorer than before they came, 
that was all, although Lord Ullswater had been 
lavish of money at the end. The money that Peter 
Cripps had left her had disappeared. The jewels 
were gone. She was going to be hard put to it to 
pay her way, for she had been neglecting the farm 
since her lodgers had come. 

She went back to her old way of leaning across 
the gate, looking towards the high road as though 
she expected some one, in her leisure moments, which, 
fortunately, were not many. The evenings were light 
now and very sweet. The nightingales had come, 
and there was something about their singing that 
seemed to lacerate Nancy Cripps's heart, making the 
old wounds bleed. She would leave Sarah in the 
kitchen of evenings clattering about among the pots 
and pans, and steal out to the little gate and gaze up 
the road and listen to the nightingales. 

There came an evening. It was May now, and a 
splendid white May, with the valleys breaking in 
foam; now all the leafage had come she could not see 
as plainly if any one was coming. Not that any 
one was likely to be coming. It was only once in a 
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blue moon that anyone passed by Paradise Farm, 
especially so late in the evening. 

Suddenly a new sound broke on her ear through 
the nightingale's song ; no^ijther than the swift trot- 
ting of a horse's feet, tt had left the high road 
and entered the lane. It was coming nearer. 

The sense swept over her that has come to most 
of us with the sound — of something, some one com- 
ing to us with news, with something strange to tell. 
Another time she would have run away. Now she 
waited, her two hands clasping the gate, an ex- 
pectancy in her face which had more of fear than 
hope in it. 

The trotting feet of the horse came nearer, 
nearer. They turned the comer of the lane, were 
approaching, were come. They were not passing 
by. The message was for her. 

The rider, who was a young man in a groom's 
dress, paused at the gate. 

" Are you Mrs. Cripps ? " he asked, peering curi- 
ously at her glimmering face in the dark. 

"Yes," said Mrs. Cripps. 

" Well, I was to give you this, from Mr. Potter. 
No answer expected." 

She took the thick white envelope between her 
fingers that felt the heavy seal on the back. The 
man rode off as he had come. She went into the 
house and upstairs, the old dog, who never left her 
now, creeping quietly after her. She found matches 
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and lit a candle. For some reason she would not go 
into the lit kitchen and read her letter under Sarah's 
eyes. At first she could make no sense of the letter. 
The up and down angula'^i'tmting danced before her 
eyes. But at last she understood. On and after 
June the 24th Mr. Potter would require Paradise 
Farm for his own use, in the event of the arrears of 
rent not being paid. He could give Mrs. Cripps 
no longer time. It was a notice to quit. 



CHAl^TER XXXI 

June was not very old when the neighbourhood fell 
in for a bit of sensation. Mrs. Cripps, of Paradise 
Farm, was arrested for stealing a diamond tiara 
and other articles of jewellery, presumably the prop- 
erty of Lady Pamela Seymour. A man had of- 
fered the tiara in pledge at a pawnshop in a neigh- 
bouring town. He was a young man who had been 
walking out with Mrs. Larkin*s nurse, Emily Gee. 
His mother had a little shop somewhere in a back 
street of Spelgrave. The young man had had sev- 
eral jobs about the place, but had kept none of them, 
being dismissed for unsteadiness and insobriety. At 
the moment he offered the tiara in pledge he was 
out of a job. 

Being arrested, his explanation came easily. The 
tiara, with some other articles of value, had been 
given to him by Mrs. Cripps, whose secret lover he 
was, and who had confessed to him that she had 
stolen them from Lady Pamela Seymour. 

If you can imagine the feelings of the fawn when 
the hounds are tearing her down, you will have 
some idea of Nancy Cripps dragged from Paradise 
Farm and brought face to face with this unheard-of 
accusation. 

S49 
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She had never seen her accuser before, and said 
so. He was a handsome gipsy-looking fellow, who 
seemed to have no idea of the seriousness of his 
position. He laughed in the face of her denial. 

" Why," he said, " if I had a gold guinea for 
every kiss you give me, I'd be a rich man to-day, in- 
stead of standing where I bees." 

Poor Nancy, overwhelmed, was a picture of fear. 
She acknowledged that the jewels had been in her 
possession, but how they came to be there she would 
not say. 

" Are we to understand," asked one of the magis- 
trates, blandly, " that the jewels were given to you 
by Lady Pamela Seymour." 

" Yes, Sir," said Nancy Cripps, quaking. " She 
gave them to me with her own hand." 

She was not going to betray her beloved Lady 
Pamela. Something of a sinking fear came over 
her. The magistrates looked at each other. Was 
it likely? They felt vaguely sorry for her. What 
man would not feel sorry for such a pretty woman, 
whatever her moral character? 

" She used to steal out of evenin's," said the fel- 
low, " to meet me in the lane. One night we were 
surprised there. Old Amos Barton„ goin' home with 
a bundle o' sticks on his shoulder, seed her in my 
arms." 

Nancy Cripps felt as though the solid earth were 
sinking beneath her feet. She would not believe 
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it, not if an archangel were to tell it to her ; but 
there had been an evening she had seen her dear lady 
part with some one. And while she stood by the 
gate old Amos Barton had passed by, not seeing her 
in the darkness, with his bundle of sticks on his 
shoulder. 

" I never met him," she said, faintly. 

" Amos Barton can be produced. Sir,'* said the 
sergeant of police. 

Amos Barton was produced, a gentle, rosy- 
cheeked old Tustic, whose simplicity and honesty 
showed in his face and manner. Obviously he did 
not desire to do Mrs. Cripps any harm. "He'd 
seed some people courting a little way up the lane 
from Paradise Farm. 'Twere May of last year — 
the night before Lytham Fair; that fixed the date. 
'Twould ha' been the 17th. They didn't see him. 
Not they. They was too taken up wi' each other." 

The night before Lytham Fair! Nancy remem- 
bered. She had sent Job with a couple of calves 
to the Fair. She had gone straight back to her 
own room after seeing her lady part from some 
one and come creeping in in that incomprehensible 
fashion, to set the alarm-clock so that she might 
wake the old man in the morning in time to start 
while it was yet early. 

She felt herself caught in a maze. She knew it 
was all right about her dear lady, if only she could 
understand. No flaw or fleck attached to that ra- 
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diant figure, ever could attach to it, in her mind. 
There must be an explanation, if she could come by 
it. Meanwhile the foul world would believe other 
things after the manner of its foulness. She clasped 
her hands together and looked up. A ray of light 
fell upon her head| from the high window of the little 
Petty Sessions Courthouse. The youngest magis- 
trate, who was not so long down from the Univer- 
sity, and was a susceptible fellow, with a vein of 
poetry under his ruddy, pleasant exterior, felt a 
little thrilled. There was innocence in the gaze, he 
said to himself. 

After Amos Barton's evidence she was plainly 
shaken. She stood clasping and unclasping her 
hands, and her denials were feebler. If she had been 
difi^erent to look at, perhaps the youthful magis- 
trate would not have felt the Don Quixote awake in 
his heart. He whispered to his brothers. On the 
evidence there was no choice but to commit her for 
trial. The owner of the jewels would have to be 
found, must come home to give evidence. Better 
remand Bill Newns without bail, but admit Mrs. 
Cripps to bail in her own recognisance in twenty 
pounds. The two elderly gentlemen and the young 
gentleman gazed at Nancy where she stood^ her 
head bowed, among the throng in the little court- 
house. The sun had found out the gold in her 
chestnut hair. TOiere was something helpless, pa- 
thetic, betrayed, about her air. The eldest of the 
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three magistrates had daughters of his own. This 
was only a girl — and with such a history ! 

After that hasty conference, the magistrates' de- 
cision was announced. Both prisoners were com- 
mitted for trial to the County Assizes, Bill Newns 
without bail, Mrs. Cripps to be allowed out on her 
own recognisance in twenty pounds. 

The people crowded to look at her as she left the 
courthouse, staring with hard, unfeeling eyes. A 
boy threw something at her. Some of the more ma- 
lignant were whispering that once again her good 
looks and her youth had prevailed to temper the 
wind to' her...' Old Sarah waited for her outside. 
She had not anotner friend to take her by the hand. 
While she looked around in search of the friendly 
face, her eye fell on another woman's, distorted with 
rage and hatred of herself. It was Emily Gee, the 
girl who, without cause, had always hated her. 



CHAPTER XXXn 

The oppression of the poor is often an easy matter 
enough, their very helplessness a spur to tyranny in- 
stead of its mitigation. Mrs. Cripps never thought 
of disputing Mr. Potts* harsh will towards her. She 
had not paid his rent for two quarters. She had 
got into arrears with everything. She could pay 
one quarter, — but — it would leave her without a 
penny in the world. 

She was going home to disniantle Paradise Farm 
— she and old Sarah, creeping along in the shadow 
of the June hedges, over which hung a prodigal 
sheet of wild roses and honeysuckle, as though they 
were criminals who would escape detection. Mrs. 
Cripps had returned to her rusty black. She was 
tired and her head ached: her feet lagged in the 
glorious, blazing heat of the day. People who went 
by afoot, in carts or carriages, stared at her curi- 
ously. Her eyes blinked before the shimmering 
^orld. The haze of heat in the valley seemed as 
though it were made up of a myriad broken iri- 
descences. She thought of the plunge into the lone- 
liness and the high hedges o£ her own lane as a man 
dying of thirst thinks of the water-wells. 

At last she was at home. The little house, set 
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in its radiant garden, opened its kind arms to re- 
ceive her. The door closed upon her and she felt 
that it was like the breast of a mother. Some- 
where behind the relief desolation lurked. She was 
going to lose it. They would leave her nothing, 
nothing. 

She sat down on the chintz-covered sofa in her own 
room and took off her widow's bonnet. Her first 
act had been to set open the windows which Sarah 
had fastened, shutting up the house before going 
to meet her. She hasped back the diamond-paned 
window and sat contemplating the heavenly valley 
that lay beneath her eyes. With the prospect of 
loss near at hand she felt that she could have given 
up everything else only to have kept it. 

Old Watch came padding heavily to the door. 
She stood up, opened it to let him in and returned 
to the sofa. He rested his old head on her knee, 
looking at her out of his dim eyes in the dog's way 
as though he would draw the very heart out of her 
breast. 

She bent over him and fondled his shaggy head 
and her tears began to flow, slowly at first, then in 
a steady rivulet. The tears made her feel tired, 
as though she could sleep. She had not been sleep- 
ing well, of late, not since they had gone away. 
She remembered the sense of happy peace and se- 
renity which had wrapped her round while they were 
in the house — the happiest thing she had known 
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since the old days when she had gone to and from 
the school and Philip Moore had watched over her 
and made much of her. She was crying for the 
starved life, for the heaped troubles that seemed to 
come upon her. It was good to cry, for once, — un- 
loose the frozenness from about her heart, the bands 
from about her head, the hot tension from her eyes. 
Old Sarah came in with a cup of tea and stood 
watching her as she drank it, offering rough comfort 
— which was no comfort at all to Nancy Cripps. 

" If you was at the end of your troubles and not 
at the beginnin',*' said Sarah, " you might be givin' 
up. Plenty of time for things to change with you. 
'Tain't likely the luck 'ud be always agin you. See 
me — come to sixty-four an' goin' on the world. 
'Tain't likely there's much left for me but the 
'Ouse." 

When Nancy Cripps had drunk her tea the old 
woman took the cup and went off downstairs, still 
muttering to herself. The kitchen door slammed 
behind her and there wasn't a sound in the house ex- 
cept the ticking of the Cromwellian clock at the foot 
of the stairs. It, and nearly all else the house con- 
tained had been in Peter Cripps' family for genera- 
tions. There were many Crippses in the church- 
yard, — always Crippses of Paradise Farm, — going 
back quite three centuries. Why the gentry were 
new-comers besides the Crippses and others like 
them. Mr. Potts was an American. London had 
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invaded the countryside for some years back. 
Houses were much in demand. Paradise Farm 
would cease to be Paradise Farm. It would perhaps 
be added to and embellished for a week-end cottage 
as so many other old places had been. 

Her thoughts were clearer after the tears, — the 
double refreshment of the tears and the hot, sweet 
fragrant tea, with Daisy's milk in it. She wondered 
who would milk Daisy when she was gone. Daisy 
was always gentle with her but would let no one 
else milk her. She hoped whoever got poor Daisy 
would not be cruel to her. 

She could have wept again for that she had broken 
up the permanence of the Crippses at Paradise 
Farm, that she had brought shame on them. Why 
was it that she seemed foredoomed to shame? She 
shuddered at the thought of Bill Newns, of the 
things he had said, about the kisses she had given 
him, the embraces. Her body crept with repulsion. 
Even the stealing of the jewels was light by com- 
parison. 

The larks were rising over her little fields where 
the hay was ripening. The apples were growing 
round on the trees of her orchard. Others would 
reap the hay and gather the apples. She had just 
a fortnight more of Paradise Farm — then its doors 
would close upon her for ever. 

Her arrest coming so fast on the notice to quit 
had left her hitherto incapable of thought. Now 
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her mind began to clear; she began to be busy, to 
make plans for the future. Where was she to go 
to when she left Paradise Farm? She said to her- 
self that no one would take her as a tenant — no 
one who knew her history — unless, — in places like 
Furze Bushes where all the wastrels and vagabonds 
were taken in, where no one asked questions. 

But she was not going to Furze Bushes. Her 
soul sickened at the thought. Somewhere, where 
people did not know her, she might perhaps find 
work and a little cottage to shelter her, — after — 
the trial. 

She was very simple and ignorant and had no one 
to advise her. Supposing Lady Pamela were to come 
back for her trial and acquit her of the charge of 
stealing the jewels — there was yet another accusa- 
tion worse than that. People would be too ready to 
believe what Bill Newns had said. That was some- 
thing she could not clear up. She could never tell 
the truth about that. She trembled when she 
thought that Lady Pamela might find it necessary 
to blacken herself in order to clear her. What did 

« 

it matter about her who had been so blackened al- 
ready? It might be a disgraceful brother Lady 
Pamela had in the background of her radiant life. 
Mrs. Cripps had read of such a thing in a story- 
book once. Someone she dared not produce to 
shame Mr. Seymour and Baby and Lord Ullswater 
and Lord Beaupre. She was at the end of her life, 
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despite what Sarah had said. She could hardly 
be blacker in the eyes of the people who had shrunk 
from her coldly, even after the law had declared her 
innocent of her husband's murder, who had treated 
her as a moral outcast, before her dear lady had 
come. 

Nothing mattered about her. Her mother was 
dead and Philip was dead and she was glad her baby 
had not lived ; and these people for whom her heart 
had recovered greenness were beyond anything her 
love could do for them — except one thing. She 
could disappear so that Lady Pamela need not make 
confession. 

She sat bolt upright, amazed with the magnitude 
— and with the reHef , — of the idea. What it would 
be to leave Nancy Cripps behind for ever ! She won- 
dered why she had not thought of it before. Had 
Paradise Farm been worth it? Paradise Farm had 
held her : but in another place she could look at the 
world with unashamed eyes. She thought of her- 
self going on and on and on till she came to some 
quiet hidden spot where she could rest. She would 
be cleared from the charge of stealing the jewels as 
soon as Lady Pamela came home, so she would not 
be followed for that. No one would want to follow 
her for the worse infamy it would have! been of being 
Bill Newn's secret lover, the recipient of his kisses, 
his embraces. She could cleanse herself in some 
quiet green place of the shame that had attached to 
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her. She could work and be a good church-going 
woman and sleep of nights and grow old in peace. 

She stood up, feeling a new energy, dislodging the 
dog's head from her knee in doing so. A grievous 
pang shot through her heart as she remembered old 
Watch. Could she leave him? She was going to 
provide for Sarah by the sale of the furniture and 
belongings of Paradise Farm. There was an honest 
man, a dealer in second-hand furniture and an- 
tiques, in Spelgrave. He would save her the public- 
ity of an auction, and, as he dealt fairly, the things 
would probably sell for enough to keep Sarah for 
the rest of her days. Old Job had a daughter who 
was willing to take him in. But Watch, — why 
Watch must go with her. She meant to tramp a 
great way across country, getting a lift here, a lift 
there, where she could. She was afraid of the rail- 
ways. Watch would not be happy with anyone but 
her. Perhaps Mr. Page would get Sarah into one 
of the alms-houses where she would not be too lonely. 
In any case Sarah would be safe. And she need not 
go out into the world friendless, having the dog. 

A day later came the honest dealer, Woodall by 
name. He rubbed his hands softly together over 
" the stuff " as he called it which the house con- 
tained : and he cheapened nothing. He was honestly 
in love with the things he bought, and one felt that 
in another rank of life he would have been a col- 
lector. He bandied the things as though he loved 
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them: the Rockingham dogs, the Staffordshire cot- 
tages the Bow Shepherd and Shepherdess with the 
trees spreading behind them. His admiration for 
the furniture was so openly expressed that it soothed 
Nancy Cripps's sore heart. They might have been 
living things to see the tenderness with which he 
handled them. 

But his warmest praises were lavished on the 
big four-poster bed in which Peter Cripps had died. 
The beautiful grain of the wood, the inlaying, the 
twisted posts, made him dumb with admiration. He 
stood with hands uplifted before it as though it had 
been an idol for quite a considerable time, or so it 
seemed to Mrs. Cripps, before he opened his mouth. 

When he did open it he named a sum which seemed 
a huge sum to Nancy Cripps. He believed he had 
a customer for it at the moment. Might he take it 
away as soon as he could get his cart over to fetch 
it? 

Nancy Cripps assented. The sooner the place 
was dismantled the better. The sooner she could 
leave it behind the better. Crippses had been at 
Paradise Farm for close on three hundred years. 
They were going to be done with, and very soon. 
When she closed the door of Paradise Farm behind 
her there would not be one of the name left, for she 
was going to take a new name : not her maiden name : 
someone might identify her through that. She sent 
a retrospective glance over the names she knew. 
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Nancy Cooper — that would do — the same letter 
as Cripps, yet far enough away from the name. 
When she turned her back on Paradise Farm for ever 
Nancy Cripps would be dead and Nancy Cooper 
would have taken her place in the living world. 

She spent her last evening before the dismantling 
should begin, with all her familiar things about her, 
writing some letters. She was no scholar and it was 
somewhat of an undertaking to her to write even the 
shortest letter. Now she wrote several. She was 
paying off her debts. She could pay her rent now, 
— too late; let Paradise Farm go: and she would 
not have it back seeing how she had suffered un- 
deserved shame there and was going to some place 
where she could be a free woman to serve God and 
not be afraid to show her face. 

The writing of the stiff little letters to accompany 
the money took time. Each letter was at last en- 
closed in its envelope. Mr. Woodall had promised 
to bring her enough coin of the realm to pay her 
debts when he should come to-morrow. 

It was a bigger undertaking to write to Mrs. — no, 
Lady Pamela. The old name came with a greater 
sweetness and ease to Mrs. Cripps. It was quite a 
long letter, and it took much pains in the writing. 
It told the story of how Mrs. Cripps herself had 
paid the money for the jewels and had laid them 
aside so that Lady Pamela should have them back 
some day : of how they had been stolen : of the false 
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accusation that had been made against her. ^^ I 
am glad that your dear Ladyship will have them 
back again,'* wrote Nancy Cripps, without a word 
of the money she had paid for them. "But I am 
going away where people won't look at me in scorn. 

" I was never so happy since a child as you and 
Baby and Mr. Greville made me. And my hiunble 
love and duty shall always be yours : and I am, your 
Ladyship's to command Nancy Cripps." 

Not a word of the second, more terrible accusa- 
tion which had sent her flying out into the wilder- 
ness. Not a word of reproach for her neglect, for 
after the first letter from somewhere in the Riviera 
which Mrs. Cripps had answered duly and painfully, 
no other had come. Nancy Cripps had no sense of 
injury, of being forsaken, against Lady Pamela 
Seymour. There must be a deal she had to think of 
and to do without writing to Nancy Cripps. 

While she wrote the night came on and someone 
stood watching her lit window from the lane outside : 
watched till the light went out and the house was 
in darkness: then went off with a lingering step up 
the lane towards the high road. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

Mr. Woodali* came early : his little covered van was 
at the gate of Paradise Farm by nine o'clock. He 
explained that he expected his customer for the old 
Spanish mahogany bed during the day. He had 
to get it back as soon as possible. His old father 
who helped him in his business came with him to as- 
sist in taking down the bed. The other things could 
wait a day or two till he was at leisure to come for 
them. 

Nancy saw the two men go upstairs and heard 
the sound of their feet presently on the uncarpeted 
floor above. She was washing up in the kitchen and 
when her washing was concluded she went upstairs 
to see how the removal was progressing. The pil- 
lars and canopy of the bed were already down, ly- 
ing by the wall. They were pulling the heavy 
framework to pieces gently. 

" My word, but you 'ave something good here, 
Mrs. Cripps,'* the dealer said, with a purr of ad- 
miration. " This ain't no Furnishing Company's 
work, this ain't. Takes to pieces as neatly as a 
watch. This 'ere's what his Lordship 'as been 
lookin' for this many a day." 

There was very little space between the bed and 
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the floor. It was a thing which had often troubled 
Mrs. Cripps' housewifely heart. The most she could 
do in the way of sweeping had been to push a broom 
covered with a duster beneath the bed. A good 
sweeping and scrubbing had been out of the ques- 
tion. 

She sat and watched while the frame of the bed 
was lifted and set on end against the wall. After 
all it had been simple enough: the old thing was so 
beautifully adjusted, every piece fitting so easily. 
The last operation revealed a deal of rubbish be- 
neath the bed, unreached by the broom, or pushed 
in a heap against the wall. Amid the litter various 
things came to light. A silver thimble Mrs. Cripps 
had lost in her early married days, now blackened 
beyond recognition, half-a-dozen reels of cotton: 
Baby's coral which had mysteriously disappeared: 
things of earlier date, coins, buttons, a ragged silk 
handkerchief. All sorts of small flotsam and jetsam 
amid the pile of torn paper, feathers from the bed, 
and that mysterious thing the housekeeper calls 
" flue.'' 

Mrs. Cripps pushed the rubbish heap about with 
her foot, now and again stooping to lift something 
concrete from it. Nothing of any value. The deal- 
er's face lost its look of interest. He had known 
strange finds in a place like this, undisturbed for a 
few hundred years. 

" The mice ^ave 'ad a time," he said, stooping and 
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peering in the great hole the mice had made between 
the wall and flooring. " Smell 'em, I wonder the 
room was as sweet as it was.'' 

He stooped to the hole, put in his hand and pulled 
out a mass of rubbish, something like a nest. 
Within it lay a little bunch of pink new-born mice. 
Nancy screamed faintly. Mr. Woodall went to the 
window and flung them out where the ducks in the 
yard gobbled them up cheerfully. 

"Anything else? " he said, putting his hand in: 
while Mrs. Cripps marvelled at his callousness. 

This time it was a medicine bottle, empty, without 
its cork. 

" Give it to me," said Nancy Cripps. 

He gave it to her rather wondering at the trouble 
in her voice. It was only later he remembered that 
it might have been the bottle which had contained 
the poison from which Peter Cripps had died. 

Nothing else, — only handfuls of papers in all 
stages of dilapidation, some mere ribbons, others 
quite large fragments. The little man looked at 
them with the eye of one who has a profound curi- 
osity and interest in things of no importance to 
most people. 

" Old letters," he said. " They do 'ave a likin' 
for linin' their nests with paper. It seems a shame 
to disturb them. Not much 'ere of any use." 

He went off downstairs, carrying a portion of the 
bed. Nancy followed him and when it was all stowed 
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away safely in his van he came back and gave her 
the money she needed, — in separate cheques to go 
into her letters. Well, when all was paid, and 
Sarah comfortably provided for, — a sum put by to 
allow so much a week to old Job, — she need not go 
empty-handed into the world. There would be 
something she could keep by her, in case of illness, 
of want of employment. Her heart swelled with 
thankfulness amid its desolation for so much. She 
was eager now to be gone. 

Mr. Woodall promised faithfully to remove the 
other things as soon as possible. Nancy left him 
arranging the various portions of the bed in his van 
and went off upstairs with her bro^m and duster. 
Her housewifely instincts were at T^ork. She must 
clear up all the rubbish : sweep over the floor, scrub 
it and make it sweet. 

Her thoughts were busy with the empty bottle 
which she had laid down on the chimney-piece in the 
room upstairs. She had recognised it for the 
chemist's bottle in which she had brought the poison 
long ago. Her heart had leaped up at the first dis- 
covery: had sunk agaiB with the conviction that it 
could not help her. She might have given Peter 
Cripps the poison and flung the bottle away under 
the bed. It could not help her. 

She swept all the Ktter up in a heap. There was 
much more than a dust-pan would hold, and it re- 
quired sifting. A bright gleam in the dust revealed 
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itself as a portion of an old gold seal, set with a 
bloodstone and a coat of arms engraved upon it. 

She; found a basket : lined it with a newspaper and 
began sorting out with her hands the litter of rub- 
bish lest anything else of value should be hidden in 
it. There were a great many papers. A tongs 
pushed into the mouse-hole brought others to light. 
She glanced at them carefully before dropping each 
handful into her basket. Ah, — there was something 
pretty — a mother of pearl reel for silk, a scissors 
with a chased silver handle. The mice had had a 
pretty taste. 

Some of the torn papers were doctors' prescrip- 
tions. She ki^tted her brows over the crabbed 
Latin. Older i^an Peter Cripps, many of them: 
though some were signed by the old doctor who had 
brought her dead baby into the world. 

Suddenly something stared her in the face, her 
husband's signature on a piece of tightly-folded 
paper, folded too tightly for the mice to chew it to 
rags and tatters as they had most of the paper. 
Her hands had been handling them delicately. They 
were rather foul and iU-sigelling those masses of 
paper. Now she dropped the others she had been 
holding and standing up she went to the window with 
the one that had her husband's signature. 

" Peter Cripps." It stared at her from the piece 
of coarse blue paper. She remembered the book in 
which her husband had kept his farming accounts, 
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blue, like this, with the poor, faded ink showing 
thinly on it. " Peter Cripps.'' She remembered 
the difficult up and dow^i, crabbed strokes. He had 
spent a deal of time frowning and talking to him- 
self over these accounts of evenings. 

Sarah came into the room. 

" Someone to see you,'' she said, glancing in an 
odd sidelong way at Mrs. Cripps. 

" To see me ?'* 

" Yes : wouldn't tell his business. I've showed 'im 
in the parlour. Better see 'im. He don't look as 
if he'd be put off." 

Mrs. Cripps noticed no significance in the tone. 
She must expect to be disturbed now that people 
knew she was selling off. She braced herself to go 
down, as she always had to brace herself to meet the 
eyes of a fellow-creature. She delayed a little, wash- 
ing her hands, brushing her hair. When no other 
respite was possible she went downstairs slowly, the 
piece of paper with her husband's signature on it 
still clasped in her hand. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

The parlour at Paradise Farm was dim at the best 
of times. Now that the roses and honeysuckle had 
been allowed to grow the room was dimmer than 
ever. There was a man's figure standing by the 
dimmest window. At Mrs. Cripps's entrance the 
man turned about. His clear, ruddy sailor^s face 
showed through the dimness. Quite unprepared she 
saw him. No chance to run away, to steel herself 
against him. The dead was come alive. 

" My poor girl ! " he said, coming to her, with 
his arms open. 

" Phil ! '' she cried. 

" Aye, Phil, my beauty. Come home to straighten 
out things for you. Why, what have you been do- 
uig to yourself? My poor girl, what youVe suf- 
fered!" 

She had not answered his caresses : she was lifeless 
in his embrace. Her mouth avoided his ardent 
kisses. 

" You don't know," she said, struggling gently 
to get away from him. " Oh, Phil, I'd made up my 
mind you were dead. And now you've come back 
and you might as well have stayed away, for you 
must have naught to do with me. I'm not a girl 
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fit for you, Phil. Oh, why did you come back? '' 
" Why to stand where I ought to have stood 
before, at your side, Nancy. To make you my wife, 
my gftrl. They'll think twice before they say any- 
thing against you when you're my wife. My own, 
poor, dear little girl." 

" Oh, kind Phil ! Loving Phil ! '' she panted, her 
eyes closed. " If I only could be your wife and not 
to bring you shame! You know what they say of 
me, Phil? " 

" Aye, I've heard all they've got to say, — the 
new lies as well as the old lies. I can knock one on 
the head, dead as a door-nail. Let me come face to 
face with the liar that told it, — that's all! Him 
my Nancy's lover! My poor little girl, you that 
was always so modest, — even to me your own man. 
I'll make him answer for it." 

She was quiet now, listening. What did he mean? 
She looked up at him in a wondering admiration. 
He was so clean, so big, so strong. There was a 
breath of the salt sea about him. And he was going 
to kill the lies about her dead, to silence the liars. 
He was her champion, her protector, her man, as 
he had called himself, sent to her straight by 
God. 

" Let them tell the lie to your husband ! " 
Was it she? Poor Nancy Cripps, against whom 
every hand had been raised, of whom any lie might 
be told and believed? He had forced her head gently 
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to his shoulder and was smoothing back her hair, 
touching tenderly the beautiful natural curl in it 
that waved under his hand. 

" They've made you pale, my love," he said. " I'll 
bring back the roses that used to be in your dear 
cheeks. Do you know, Nance, that I'm not going 
back? I've left the ship. 'Twas interest did it. 
Your lady, — Lady Seymour, — 'twas she that did 
it. She wrote me a letter, — with her own hand. 
I have it here. Mr. Seymour's brother is what they 
call a Sea Lord, — one of the bosses. He only had 
to say the word and 'twas done. I'm home for 
good, Nance, — with a nice little pile of savings to 
marry my girl." 

" Oh, but you can't, Phil, you can't," she moaned, 
opening her eyes. " Do you know I'm to be tried 
for being a thief, and worse than that? . . . 
I couldn't bring it to you, Phil, the shame. And 
. . . there might be children. Your children 
oughtn't to be ashamed of their mother." 

" Quiet now, Nance," he said. " Let me tell you, 
my girl. You shall tell me your own story about 
the gewgaws. Theirs is a lie. I'll stamp on that 
fellow's mouth if God gives me a chance. 'Twas me 
the old man saw in the lane that night, — night be- 
fore Lytham Fair. I tramped into the middle of 
it next day when I went to join my ship. 'Twas me, 
— and your lady, Nance. She held me back that 
night when I was mad to come to you, — said you 
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wouldn't listen to me till your name was cleared. I 
oughtn't to have been held back, even by her. I 
take blame to myself, my girl, that I wasn't by 
your side." 

She heaved an immense sigh, as though the weight 
of the world had been rolled away from her poor 
heart. It was that shame that had been killing her: 
and somewhere, unapprehended, the feeling that 
even her lady had mysteries not to be explained had 
added to her carking cares. Her resistance was 
done, for the time. She was glad to rest her tired 
head on his breast. He held her close and tender 
in his arms„ looking down with a working face at the 
ravages grief had made in her beauty. He was 
quiet and let her rest, — did not overwhelm her with 
his care£{ses. He had won the day with her as he 
had known he would win it. What was the will of a 
soft tender woman like her against his strength and 
passion? He swore to himself softly, before Heaven, 
that he would clear her name. Lady Pamela had 
promised to help him as soon as he came back. 
There would be great power, great influence on his 
side and his girl's. And more than any earthly 
power could do there was God on their side. God 
must will that innocence should not go for ever 
wronged and ashamed. 

He took up her work-worn, clenched hand and 
kissed it, reverently, like the gentleman he was at 
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heart. Then he discovered that her hand was closed 
upon something. 

" What is it, Nance? " he asked, opening the fin- 
gers gently. 

" Summat I picked upstairs out of the rubbish 
under Peter Cripps's bed. I've sold the bed, to 
pay what I owed. There was a heap o' stuff under 
the bed, rolled there one time or another or carried 
by the mice. All the paper flittered t' atoms. This 
bit was in the nest in the mouse-hole where the 
mouse had her young. I was sorry for the young 
'uns. She might ha' kept them, the poor mother- 



mouse." 



He smiled to himself listening to her innocent talk. 
Still with her face pressed against his breast he un- 
screwed the tightly-folded paper which had resisted 
even the mouse's industrious nibbling. He read 
aloud what was written on it. 

"This is to say in case anyone should get into trubble for it 
that I've took poison, and it*s begun to work already. The wen 
in my forrud has roots that goes back into the brane, so doc- 
tor tells me. As I'm bound to die off it and the pane as been 
more than I can bare I've took the poison, and may God for- 
giv me the same. 

Signed 
Peter Cripps 
with his dyin hand. 
Januwary the nincth." 

" You're cleared at last, my girl," said Philip 
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Moore, staring at the paper in his hand. ** But 
you were always clear as Heaven to me." 

" Oh, Phil," cried Mrs. Cripps, bursting into tears. 
" It*s more than I deserve. And I'll never cease to 
thank God to my dying day that it was to-day you 
come home and not to-morrow." 



HAPPY ENDING 

Veey little more remains but to add Happy Ending 
to Nancy Cripps's story. Philip Moore had the 
happy and audacious thought of carrying Peter 
Cripps's written exculpation of Nancy to Lord Beau- 
pre, who would understand better than a poor simple 
sailor how to let the whole world, which had been 
aware of the false accusation, know of the full and 
complete refutation. Lord Beaupr^,- the most good- 
natured of men, had his interest awakened at once: 
and soon the news flew far and wide, wherever the 
press had power to carry it of this triumph of in- 
nocence. Meanwhile, a few days brought Lady 
Pamela Seymour home, leaving her husband and son 
in the care of their father and grandfather, to clear 
Nancy of the charge of having stolen the jewels. 
She could not forgive herself because her dear soul 
had been in such deep waters and she not to 
know. As for Paradise Farm, — well, — she was the 
person who had purchased Paradise Farm at a fancy 
price from Mr. Potts, with the intention of bestow- 
ing it on Nancy as a wedding-present, little think- 
ing that as a preliminary to the sale Mr. Potts 
would deem it necessary to clear out an undesirable 
tenant. 
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Her Ladyship could not do enough to make up: 
but in those days, all her world was trying to make 
up to Nancy Cripps. If any said in holes and 
comers that they did not believe in Mrs. Cripps's 
vindication they did not come out in the open and 
say it, for public opinion would have been over- 
whelmingly against them. 

Her Ladyship stayed long enough to attend 
Nancy's wedding and to give the wedding-feast, 
which was quite a large affair and included many 
who had not been good neighbours to Nancy in the 
old days, whom she had forgiven in the good-will of 
lier innocent heart. Also her Ladyship appeared 
at the trial to support Nancy in the prosecution of 
Bill Newns for stealing what, after all, since she had 
paid for them were Nancy's jewels and not her 
Ladyship's at all. Bill Newns made things easy 
enough for them by pleading guilty, and avowing 
cynically that he'd never have done it if it hadn't 
been for Emily Gee, who had told him about the 
jewels in the upper drawer of Mrs. Cripps's chest 
of drawers. 

" 'Twere she put me up to say," he went on, ** as 
Mrs. Cripps gave 'em to me. I made it up as we 
were lovers to annoy th' old cat, — Miss Gee, I mean 
as 'as pursued me shameful and I wouldn't look at 
'er not if there wasn't another woman in the world." 

He smiled cheerfully towards a corner of the 
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court-house, where Miss Gree shrieked and was car* 
ried out in hysterics. 

" Mrs. Cripps wouldn't ha* looked at the likes o' 
me," he said handsomely ; " an' I'm sorry I said wot 
I did, w'ich I did to annoy that there cat." 

It was said that this expression of contrition 
took a month off his sentence ; it certainly did some- 
thing towards procuring him employment and an- 
other chance in life when he came out of prison 
some months later; for there are some people who 
can forgive royally and pardon much injury for a 
little repentance. 

Lady Pamela stayed long enough to see the new- 
married couple happily established in Paradise 
Farm, now their own and with a few acres added, 
for Philip Moore, sprung of a race of farmers was 
fuU of energy to work the land; and the old, easy- 
going ways were not to be thought of. I i^ould 
have said in its proper place that Mr. Page per- 
formed the wedding and that Lady Mary Grant 
found herself well enough to put in an appearance 
at the wedding breakfast. She had received a fresh 
lease of life on hearing that Lady Pamela was in 
negotiation for an estate in the neighbourhood where 
she could settle as soon as Mr. Seymour came back 
to England, which he did that September, took a 
nominal term of imprisonment for running away 
with a Ward of Chancery quite cheerfully, and 
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presently rejoined his regiment, fully restored to 
health and debonair as of old. 

So we leave Mrs. Moore of Paradise Farm amid 
her familiar surroundings, for that excellent man, 
Mr. Woodall, had waived his purchase of the furni- 
ture, all except Peter Cripps* bed, which was sold 
and done with ; and seeing what its sale had brought 
about no one could grudge him that. 

So there we leave them in the enjoyment of full 
happiness and good-will; and the whole world wish- 
ing well to Mrs. Moore of Paradise Farm. 











THE END 






